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Distrust of the Courts 


N an Eastern city, the nephew of a prominent but dis- 

reputable politician was indicted last Summer for a 
serious crime which, in some States, is punishable by 
death. He has appeared in court eight times, and on every 
occasion, his attorney has secured a continuance. The 
man’s political ties may not be the reason why he has been 
able to begin a process which is probably intended to end 
with the death of the chief witnesses, or their removal, 
forced or bought, from the court’s jurisdiction, and his 
release. However this may be, and there is room for dif- 
ference of opinion on this point, the case is only one of 
a long series, paralleled in most of our large cities, which 
has gradually engendered in the mind of the average 
citizen a deep distrust of the courts, and of our boasted 
“due process of law.” The average citizen believes that 
the thing does not exist; that criminals are punished only 
when they happen to be penniless; and that a wealthy 
criminal can always purchase immunity from imprison- 
ment and often even from prosecution. 

This widespread distrust was reflected in a number of 
editorials, published in various parts of the country, on 
the lynching at San Jose. The cowardice of Governor 
Rolph in refusing to stand for law and order was censured 
in appropriate terms, and the usual adjectives were in- 
voked to describe the ferocity of the mob. Yet in an under- 
lying tone of condonation these editors seemed to show 
that in their hearts they agreed with Governor Rolph, 
and felt that no crime which called for punishment had 
been committed by the lynchers. If they reflect the public 
opinion of their respective communities, and they prob- 
ably do, we face an appalling situation. 

Where lies the blame? If the standards embodied in 
legislation are examined, there is hardly a State in the 


Union which has not reached a high degree of civiliza- 
tion. There are laws of every description, too many laws, 
perhaps, for the protection of the citizen’s life and prop- 
erty; yet while the courts function without ceasing, crime 
grows to frightful proportions, and criminals wax fat on 
the profits of wickedness. Obviously, there is a vast 
gulf between the standards proposed in legislation and 
the standards actually respected and enforced. Are the 
police at fault? The public prosecutors? The lawyers? 
Juries? Judges? The local politicians? Or the public 
itself ? 

It may be answered, without attempting to assign with 
accuracy the respective degrees of guilt, that all are at 
fault. When the police are subjected to political influ- 
ences, there will be slackness in preventing crime and in 
apprehending law breakers; and the police are the com- 
munity’s first line of defense. A judgment not dissimilar 
in content, but lighter possibly in degree, may be passed 
on the public prosecutors. A politician, now long dead, 
who attained to the honor of an extended biography in 
Lincoln Steffens’ “Shame of the Cities,” used to say 
that anybody could have the mayor, but the prosecuting 
attorney was his property. Whose property is this official 
in our crime-infested cities? 

As for the lawyers, the Attorney General of the United 
States and, more recently, the president of the American 
Bar Association, have called upon the profession to purge 
itself of members who make common cause with crim- 
inals, and to remember that service to the public, not the 
acquisition of money, is the first duty of every profes- 
sion. The weak sister in this group, weak to the point 
of contempt, is the jury. Hardly a week passes without 
disclosing a jury that is either stupid, perjured, or bought. 
Taken as a body, our judges are incorrupt, but the ex- 
igencies of a political situation can elevate to the bench 
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many a soft-hearted and soft-headed ninny. And on 
the police, the prosecutors, the lawyers, the juries, and 
the bench, lies the heavy hand of the corrupt political 
erganization. 

Until this mass of corruption is removed, the courts 
will continue to be regarded by the public with distrust, 
and mobs will be generally popular. Unless the criminal 
can be impressed by the fact that the law is more power- 
ful thar: he is, and the public can be taught by the ex- 
ample of the police and our public prosecutors that the 
law can and will be enforced, mobs and lynchings will 
continue to be familiar phenomena in this country. We 
Americans know that we are a great people. Like Kip- 
ling’s monkey tribes, we have assured ourselves of that 
fact so often that we entertain no doubts on the sub- 
ject. We should now show that we are also a civilized 
people, and begin by insisting upon relentless enforce- 
ment of the law. Years ago the late Chief Justice Taft 
said that the administration of the criminal law in this 
country was disgraceful. It still is. It will remain dis- 
graceful, as long as the public suffers the corrupt politi- 
cian to poison the wells of justice. 


The Motion Picture Code 


TER more than three months of bitter discussion 
the President finally signed the motion-picture code 
on November 27 and it became effective on December 7. 
From all accounts that date merely marked the beginning 
of more discussion. On all sides the comment was heard 
that it was a document with little relation to actual reality, 
and that it was published only in order to be changed im- 
mediately. The little esteem with which it was received 
was intensified by the selection of the Code Authority for 
its enforcement. To “observe” the moral fulfilment 
of the Code a nice old gentleman was appointed, who had 
retired from the presidency of Harvard because of age 
and who admits having seen not more than four or five 
pictures in his life. His education in the mere elements 
of the industry will take months at least, and his attitude 
towards morals may be judged by the fact that he is on 
record as thinking that morality will be safeguarded if we 
do away with blind and block booking. (Any kind of 
booking takes place after the film is produced.) 

With the general aspects of the Code we have little to 
say here, except that its prestige was immediately ruined 
by the personnel of the Code Authority. On it were ap- 
pointed a low comedian chiefly noted for his dirty jokes 
on the radio, and another nice old person, an estimable 
comedy actress who is old and ill; the other members are 
the run of the company executives in the producing, dis- 
tributing, and exhibiting fields. Their “ authority ” is 
flouted by an Executive Order making them subordinate 
to the fiat of a Federal Administrator, an unprecedented 
step in any industry. 

Morality is mentioned in Article VII. The origin and 
vicissitudes of this article make an interesting story, which 
will be told in its proper time. It pledges the industry to 
maintain “ 


right moral standards ” and to “ adhere to the 
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regulations ” of the industry adopted to that end. This 
means, of course, the so-called Hays Code of morality, 
which was written by Father Daniel Lord, S.J., and to 
which the industry is now bound by Federal statute. Just 
low much this means is a matter of dispute, but it is be- 
yond all doubt that we cannot leave it to the Authority to 
see to it that the Code is observed. The mounting tide 
of Catholic opposition to the movies will not be dammed 
by Article VII. Rather is it directed and canalized, by 
giving it an objective. Catholics will look to the new 
episcopal committee headed by Archbishop McNicholas to 
give them a lead and inspiration. A good beginning has 
already been made in Seattle by 75,000 Catholics pledging 
themselves in conscience to stay away from immoral 
movies, a move which Variety reports has already had a 
salutary effect in Hollywood. J. J. McCarthy at the Hays 
office, 28 West Forty-fourth St., New York, has been 
given authority over advertising emanating from the pro- 
ducers; protests with exhibits mailed to him will help. 
All kinds of corporate action that will reach the press 
and the producers themselves in Hollywood may ulti- 
mately convince them that the public does not want what 
they are giving us. Protests by word have failed and 
always will. 





Flaws in Uncle Sam 


B frene-o months ago, we suggested that the Govern- 
ment’s program of public works was apparently set 
to slow time. The purpose of the appropriations was to 
stimulate business by returning men to work, or, as a 
slogan suggested by a publicity agent at Washington put 
it, “ to prime the pump.” It seemed to us that this prim- 
ing was being done by pouring the water down the pipe 
in teaspoonfuls, instead of by buckets. 

The work has gone on slowly, as Governor Smith has 
recently pointed cut in caustic terms. To this critic the 
whole program seems to be only so much “ baloney.” The 
lexicographers object to the spelling of the word, and 
Secretary Ickes objects even more strongly to its implica- 
tions. No program is “ baloney,” he asserts, if within a 
few months it puts nearly 3,000,000 men to work. 

It seems to us that the Secretary has the better of the 
argument. The public-works plan has not put so many 
men back to work as the Government hoped, but even 
a million unemployed once more in receipt of wages is 
a great gain. That the program has proceeded slowly is 
not wholly, or even largely, the fault of Washington. 
Many of the States and towns that have clamored most 
loudly for Federal money are the most backward in let- 
ting the Federal Government know what they propose 
to do with it. It is true that in an emergency the stricter 
rules of construction are generally disregarded. Still, 
Washington cannot hand out money on a vague assurance 
that somehow, somewhere, and at some time, it will be 
used to furnish the unemployed with work. If it did, the 
unemployed would not get much of the money. It would 
find its way by the shortest road to the pockets of cor- 
rupt politicians and grafting contractors. 
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Had Secretary Ickes agreed to every proposal made to 
him, the appropriations authorized by Congress would 
have been exhausted long ago. The public-works program 
has not been slowed up by the Secretary, but by State 
officials who either do not know what they want, or want 
what they should not have. 


The New Federal Prohibition 


N December 5, the bells rang out, and the people pro- 

ceeded to make merry. Federal Prohibition was 
dead, and with pardonable glee they proposed to bury it. 
On the same day, a large force of workers were giving 
the finishing touches to a building in Washington for the 
Federal Alcohol Control Administration. “ They worked 
far into the night,” runs a news report, “and Prohibi- 
tion officials worked with them.” 

Is it possible that we are making ready for a funeral 
before we have the corpse? Is Federal Prohibition dead? 

Let us see. Federal Prohibition, as established by the 
Eighteenth Amendment, the Volstead Act, and tomes of 
supplementary legislation and departmental rulings, has 
been ended. But in its place, we have the Federal Pro- 
hibition established by the second section of the Twenty- 
first Amendment. We did not destroy the Eighteenth 
Amendment by simply repealing it. Under political pres- 
sure we substituted another Amendment, conferring cer- 
tain powers on Congress, which Congress did not pos- 
sess by Constitutional enactment before 1920. The im- 
mediate effect is undoubtedly good. It remains to be seen 
whether the good will last, and that is a point worth con- 
sidering. 

When the Twenty-first Amendment was first proposed, 
it read, “ The eighteenth article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is hereby repealed.” But 
a number of politicians, still cowering before the Anti- 
Saloon League and the Methodist Board, along with the 
missionary Bishop of Africa, concluded that there was 
no chance of passing this out-and-out repeal. The counsel 
of these men prevailed, and to the original text of the 
Amendment was added a section which imposes on the 
Federal Government the duty of protecting the “dry” 
States against the blandishments of their “ wet ” neigh- 
bors. This section puts into the Constitution the old 
Webb-Kenyon Act, with the Reed amendment, and its 
effect is to vest the Federal Government with the obliga- 
tion of enforcing against the other States any Prohibition 
legislation which may be adopted by the “dry” States. 
In his Proclamation of December 5, the President serves 
notice that this obligation will be taken seriously. “I call 
specific attention to the authority given by the Twenty- 
first Amendment to the Government,” he writes, “ to pro- 
hibit transportation or importation of intoxicating liquors 
into any State in violation of the laws of such State.” 
Further, his statement of “ the policy of the Government ” 
with reference to the saloon and the bootlegger, em- 
phasizes the Government’s position. This, certainly, is 
not “passing the problem back to the States.” 

The essential fault of the Amendment is this second 
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section, giving Congress large control in a matter which 
properly belongs to the respective States. No doubt that 
control is heavily stressed by the appointment of Joseph 
H. Choate, under the National Recovery Act, as Federal 
Administrator, but it exists, independently of this new 
legislation, by virtue of the new Amendment. According 
to an Associated Press report, eighteen States are now 
“wet,” and it may be assumed that by the end of Janu- 
ary, half the States will be “ wet,” and half will remain 
“dry.” It will then be the task of the Federal Govern- 
ment to keep half the States from imbibing alcoholic bev- 
erages, imported from States whose citizens are permitted 
to drink what they wish, wood alcohol included. Obvi- 
ously, that is no task for a child. It may mean, to begin 
with, supervision of all liquor shipments in inter-State 
commerce, or a customs house at every border. Neces- 
sarily, then, the Government begins its new work by in- 
creasing its forces, and by drawing on an estimated budget 
of $4,000,000. Who shall set its limits in men and money? 

The truth is that in the second section of the Amend- 
ment, we have the groundwork for a Federal establish- 
ment, controlling the sale and transportation of alcoholic 
beverages, which may easily equal in size and costliness 
the old Prohibition Bureau. We can only pray that it 
will fall short of that Bureau in using machine guns 
against violators, real or presumed, in poisoning bever- 
ages intended for exportation into “dry” States, in 
stimulating crime, and in its complete disregard of the 
fundamental principles of justice and of good govern- 
ment. 

The Twenty-first Amendment has our best wishes, but 
we cannot admit that it solves the problem. It retains the 
original wrong of Federal intervention in a matter in 
which control should be reserved to the States. That in- 
tervention may yet rise up to harry us by making more 
difficult the proper coordination of State with Federal 
authority. 


As the Heathen Rage 


S the year draws to a close, it is saddening to read 

of the revolt against Almighty God in many coun- 
tries, at the very time that all the world most sorely needs 
Him. On December 3, Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop 
of Munich, called upon all who believe in God and His 
Divine Son, to unite to oppose the frightful flood of ir- 
religion which under the guise of patriotism has been set 
loose in Germany. Meeting in convention at Querétaro, 
Mexico, on December 5, the Government party filled the 
hall with cries of “ Down with God! Down with re- 
ligion! ” To make the meaning quite plain, Arnulfo Pérez 
exclaimed, “ Mexico wants no God! We are not only 
anti-Catholic, but against all religion.” In Rome, M. Lit- 
vinov, formerly “ Finkelstein,” denied that in his con- 
ferences with President Roosevelt he had made any con- 
cessions whatever to religion. All foreigners, he said, 
would be obliged to obey the law; that is, the law which 
destroys religious liberty. “ No exceptions can be made.” 
Christians in the United States feel that they were 
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forced to concede much when the Soviets were recognized. 
They can now rightly demand that all Americans in Rus- 
sia be permitted to worship Almighty God as their con- 
science dictates, and, if this right is not respected, that 
recognition be immediately withdrawn. M. Litvinov’s open 
sneers at religion at a meeting in New York, shortly 
after the President had written his letter on religious 
freedom, indicate the man’s mind and purpose. 

Have we any real guarantee that the Soviets will re- 
spect the conditions on which recognition was accorded? 
It is reported that Poland is considering the presentation 
of a demand that her nationals in Russia be permitted to 
practise their religion freely and openly. A similar de- 
mand for the protection of Italians has been presented, it 
is said, to Mussolini. Will these movements stir the 
Soviets to a new degree of brutality? 

That is a question in which every American now has 
a personal interest. 
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Obstacles to 
the NRA 


wis his accustomed clearness, Msgr. John A. Ryan, 
speaking on “ The New Industrial Revolution ” at 
the Detroit session of the Catholic Conference on Indus- 
trial Problems, touched upon the three main obstacles to 
the working of the National Recovery program. In the 
first place, says Dr. Ryan, there is the dilemma presented 
by a program which requires employers to pay more wages 
and yet “expects them to wait for the means to do so 
until their sales are increased by the increased purchasing 
power of labor.” Natural resources are not insufficient. 
“ The difficulty is in finding a proper organization of dis- 
tribution.” 

The second great obstacle is human greed. It has already ap- 
peared in various ways in the practice known as “ chiseling.” . . . 
Finally there is a grave question whether the National Industrial 
Recovery Act will be found constitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court. The doubt can be resolved favorably if the Court 
wishes to take a reasonable advantage of the condition of a national 
emergency and of the “general welfare” and “interstate com- 
merce” clauses of the Constitution. 

If this great experiment fails, the main cause of the failure 
will be greed. If all employers were willing to content them- 
selves for a year or two with the means of a decent living and to 
forget about profits and interests as such, the success of the Re- 
covery Program would be assured. 

Put briefly, the test of the NRA is the moral fiber of 
the American world, especially of the American business 
world. Not economic, but moral issues will give the ul- 
timate decision. 

Alien 
Cultures 
OME months ago, when two Catholics were appointed 
to the Governorships of the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico, this Review commented favorably on what seemed 
to be the more realistic attitude our Government was 
ready to adopt in dealing with our Catholic neighbors and 
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dependencies. This attitude was not demanded on the 
grounds of religious rights or claims, but solely on the 
basis of its being the only way we can be understood by 
the Latins and the only way our Government can under- 
stand them. In spite of everything, these men, even those 
who do not profess the Faith, are at heart Catholics, for 
their culture is Catholic. Only a Catholic-minded man 
after all can understand them. This largely accounts for 
the uniform success that Jefferson Caffery, our new Am- 
bassador to Cuba, has had with Latin Americans. For 
these reasons, it seems all the more deplorable that no 
Catholic was attached to the American delegation to the 
Pan-American Conference to Uruguay, and the regret is 
intensified by the appointment as adviser to the delegation 
of an Editor of the Nation, Dr. Ernest Gruening, who 
has never made any secret of his entire disagreement with 
the elements in South America and Mexico that look on 
Catholic Christianity as a way of life and the truth. This 
Review could name at least three Catholics who are emi- 
nently more qualified for the post than was Dr. Gruen- 
ing, though, it is true, not at present in a position to make 
trouble for the State Department if things go wrong. He 
is, on the other hand, one of the few who seem to know 
that more important far than commercial and _ political 
dealings with Latin America are our cultural relations. 
Now at present three cultures are fighting for dominance 
down there: the old Catholic culture which is at the base 
of our civilization, the new industrial and pagan culture 
that has animated the United States, and the scarcely less 
new “liberal” culture that would drive out of modern 
life all trace of the supernatural as contained in the Rev- 
elation of Jesus Christ. The two last-named cultures are 
alien to Latin America. The attempt to impose them is 
what is the matter with our uneasy relations with it. 


Poland for 
Peace 


CCORDING to the Polish Press Information Ser- 

vice, the declarations of non-aggression, extended 
of late to Chancelor Hitler by the Polish Minister in 
Berlin, M. Lipski, are no new departure in Polish foreign 
policy. Poland claims to have striven consistently for the 
past ten years to achieve better relations with Germany. 
A commercial treaty, the negotiations for which have re- 
cently been resumed, had already been signed by both 
Poland and Germany in 1929 and ratified by Poland alone 
in 1930. In November, 1932, when the access of Hitler 
to power was a foregone conclusion, the semi-official 
Gaseta Polska stated editorially that if the Berlin Govern- 
ment was at all uneasy about the security of the present 
Eastern frontiers of the Reich, Poland would be extreme- 
ly happy to sign a non-aggression treaty with Germany. 
At the call of the German Minister Von Moltke on Mar- 
shal Joseph Pilsudski on November 27, the Polish Gov- 
ernment again expressed views similar to those of the 
past. In the meanwhile Marshal Pilsudski works quietly 
on his lifelong plan for the upbuilding of Poland. He is 
said to refrain from glorification and seldom appears be- 
fore crowds, preferring to work alone in his study and 
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to lead the life of a poor man. With his vivid memories 
of war, it is said to be Pilsudski’s deepest desire never 
to attack another country, nor to be engaged in an aggres- 
sive war. 


King’s English 
in America 


CCORDING to the press, Henry L. Mencken is now 

busily engaged in preparing a second edition of his 
fascinating book, “ The American Language.” This de- 
partment offers the following brief notes as materials pos- 
sibly worthy of inclusion: (1) Astonishing example of 
invention and clarity to be found painted on a billboard 
erected close to a Stop-and-Eat shop three miles west of 
Tucson, Ariz.: “ Hamburger, 10 cents; Chickenburger, 
15 cents.” (2) Courageous invention of new adverb by 
Secretary Ickes in a statement of public policy published 
by the newspapers early last month: “ We shall approve 
only those projects which are socially beneficial, finan- 
cially sound, and engineeringly practicable.” (3) Futile 
post-factum opinion attributed to the czar of the local 
tongue, Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly (whose own dictionary, 
ironically enough, contains a translation of the phrase 
Eppur si muove): “ The correct word is bologna—spelled 
with a ‘g’ and a final ‘a.’ It is already in the dictionary. 
Even Al Smith can’t change it to baloney.” (4) Ingenious 
method of avoiding the first person singular when con- 
fessing crime, as recently illustrated by Dr. Alice Lind- 
say Wynecoop in a statement headlined by the press as 
“ How I Shot My Daughter-in-law ”: “ Wondering what 
method would ease the situation, and with the sugges- 
tion offered by the presence of a loaded revolver, with 
great effort one cartridge was exploded. The gun dropped 
from the hand. The scene was so overwhelming that no 
action was possible for several hours. Question: Did you 
administer chloroform with a dropper? Answer: The 
chloroform was poured on a sponge.” We await with 
unfeigned interest Mr. Mencken’s new edition. 


Eleanor and 
Her Dog 


HOSOEVER saith that policemen are hard hearted, 

let him read and be confounded. Last week Eleanor 
Barch, age seven years, who lives at the top of a tene- 
ment in Brooklyn, lost her dog Tootsie and after a fruit- 
less search of the neighborhood, reported in person at 
the police station. Lieutenant William Cassidy looked up 
from the blotter at the sound of wailing, but had to lean 
over the desk to see the small maiden who appeared to be 
rapidly dissolving into a mist of tears. “ Mister,” said 
the figure of woe, “ won’t you please find my dog?” Did 
William hesitate? Not appreciably. “ Of course, I will,” 
he replied, and at once the story of Eleanor’s calamity was 
borne on the ether throughout the whole city of New 
York, even to the uttermost bounds of the Bronx. “ Code 
signal 8, all cars,” he called, “ code signal 8, all cars,” and 
thereat all the radio cars in this city of 7,000,000 people 
stood at attention to listen to a detailed description of 
Eleanor’s pup. Is it for this that we pay our city officials? 
Why not? How better can a city use a little money than 
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in drying the tears of a child? Meanwhile we hope that 
the gallant Lieutenant Cassidy (may his tribe increase!) 
and Detective Caesar Bonano, assigned to the case, will 
shortly return from their quest, preceded by the celebrated 
Tootsie, coming home in a series of leaps, loops, and 
frantic yelps to the waiting arms of his little mistress. 
Later: Tootsie has just returned, wiser in the knowledge 
that if liberty is sweet, there is still no place like home. 


In Moses’ 
Beard 


WO owls and a wren, or something to that effect, 

made their homes in the whiskers of one of Edward 
Lear’s famous Old Men. With the disappearance of these 
appendages the opportunity for beard tenantry has de- 
creased. You can retain nothing on your chin now but 
a smile. Sculptors, however, can effect what nature denies. 
When Michel Angelo created his tremendous statue of 
Moses, horned on the brow and bearded to the breast, he 
allowed himself no tonsorial restraint. The vast locks 
flow in twists, strands, ropes, and bundles of luxurious 
hirsuteness. According to the J/lustrazione Vaticana for 
December, the genius of the Sistine Chapel had the mighty 
Pope Julius II in mind when he created his Moses. It 
was the spirit, not the physiognomy, of Pope Julius that 
he wished to portray: the grandeur of Italy, defying the 
corruptions of the time. But some token should be left 
to indicate his purpose to future generations. So he put 
Pope Julius’ portrait into the beard; and his own profile 
beside him. The Pope’s head, arms, flowing robes are 
depicted and clearly visible in the proper light. The bot- 
tom of the Papal robes forms the sculptor’s collar and 
shoulders. Neither is apparent in the ordinary photo- 
graphs of the statue. The beard, the beard of Aaron is 
commemorated in the Psalms. It must have been a grand 
affair to engage King David’s or King Solomon’s atten- 
tion. But Aaron never had a Pope statesman and a sculp- 
tor painter in his beard. When Congress reassembles, 
would that we had lawgivers like unto the Prophet of 
Mount Sinai! We should forego a thousand beards, had 
they but an ounce of his wisdom. 
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STANLEY B. JAMES 


passage regarding the shifting of Catholicism’s center 
of gravity. 

A century ago [he says] the Church . . . was still chiefly con- 
fined to Europe and to the thinly populated countries of South 
America. Its hierarchy was overwhelmingly European, and even 
in Europe the prospect of a resident Cardinal in either England 
or Ireland, to say nothing of America, was remote. But already 
Europe contains little more than half of the regular residential 
Sees now in existence; while if the missionary vicariates and 


if Denis Gwynn’s life of Pius XI there is a striking 


prefectures are included, Europe has now much less than half, 


and America has already a hierarchy of some 400 as against 
Europe’s 650. If the present policy is continued, to meet the needs 
of a growing population the New World will before long have a 
Catholic hierarchy as numerous as that of Europe, with every 


prospect of exceeding it. 
The tendency here noted is one which the observer may 


verify for himself. It is not merely a question of figures. 
The Faith is making headway in lands formerly almost 
closed to its influence because in those countries its adher- 
ents have been reinforced by zealous converts who have 
brought to the Church fresh blood and unstaled enthusi- 
asm. The opposition against which the Faithful have had 
to contend has kept alive the fighting spirit, and has pre- 
vented the corruption and abuses which too often follow 
long usage and established security. 

We may see, in the phenomenon observed, the same 
Providence which brought the Faith to the decaying 
Roman Empire at the right psychological moment, and 
thus preserved a culture which, but for its intervention, 
would have disappeared. Western civilization is showing 
the same signs of collapse as were seen in the domain 
of the Caesars at the beginning of our era. The proud 
self-sufficiency of the nineteenth century no longer makes 
itself heard. The West is threatened with a new kind 
of barbarian, and even those who paved the way for his 
coming now prophesy dire results and warn us, as did 
H. G. Wells a short while ago, that the future will be a 
time of chaos and bloodshed. It is precisely in countries 
which have reckoned themselves most advanced that the 
danger is most clearly felt, and it is there that the culture 
bequeathed by ancient Christendom is most fiercely at- 
tacked. 

Thoughtful men of every creed are disturbed by the 
menace which threatens institutions essential to the main- 
tenance of the social order, and even the unthinking 
perceive that the customary landmarks by which their lives 
have been directed are being removed, so that among all 
classes exists a sense of insecurity which cannot but per- 
plex and distress. 

It is at this juncture that there comes on the scene that 
institution which has proved itself the most stable and 
stabilizing in history. There is something singularly com- 
forting at this crisis in the appearance of the Church which 
subdued the barbarians of old, preserving against their 
iconoclasm whatever was of value in the ancient civiliza- 





tion. The assurance which her presence conveys may be 
felt at present only subconsciously, but, even so, it creates 
an attitude of receptivity for her deeper significance. 
Those who have spoken harshly of her as the enemy of 
“progress” have learned a new respect, since it becomes 
evident that she alone can conserve whatever may be of 
real value in the advance made. Thus it is that in the 
most modern communities, those which have been both 
geographically and spiritually most remote from her 
authority, there is a growing appreciation of the service 
she may be able to render society and the individual. 

Nor is the critical condition in which Western civiliza- 
tion finds itself the only explanation of the change which 
Mr. Gwynn has noted. It is not in its own interests only 
that the New World is being called upon to share in larger 
measure the responsibility formerly carried by the Old 
World. It is the stepping stone to the Orient and its 
awakening millions. A strange fatality has pursued Euro- 
pean missions to the East. The heroic enterprises which 
have been undertaken from time to time, having as their 
object the evangelizing of the yellow races, have left little 
permanent record. It is as though that particular field 
were being reserved until such time as it might be ap- 
proached from the other direction. 

The success which is attending Asiatic missions directed 
from America confirms that suggestion. The progress 
achieved in the Orient by the agents of Communism, par- 
ticularly in the sphere of Chinese education, would seem 
to indicate that the critical conflict between Christian and 
Bolshevik ideals will take place on Chinese soil, and that 
the prize to be wrestled for is no less than the Chinese 
soul. If this be so, it makes well-nigh inevitable the 
process by which the Catholic center of gravity is moving 
across the Atlantic. Nor is this unforeseen or regarded 
with displeasure by the Vatican. The figures regarding 
the increase in the American hierarchy and the recent 
creation of native Chinese bishops show that, instead of 
Europe looking upon this development with jealous con- 
cern, there is every disposition to facilitate what appears 
to be the design of Providence. The policy of Pius XI 
has been consistently in the direction of emphasizing the 
responsibility of the Church’s domains in extra-European 
countries. He is both fully alive to and wholly apprecia- 
tive of the changes that are taking place. 

But this development might have serious consequences 
were it not for certain attendant circumstances which are 
still further witnesses to the quality of statesmanship 
exemplified by His Holiness. 

First of these must be put the Lateran Treaty concluded 
with the Italian Government in 1929, by which the inde- 
pendence of the Vatican as a fully recognized separate 
State was established. It is only in the context of con- 


temporary history viewed in the broadest way that the 
It is the 
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possibility that Europe may cease to be the home of the 
Catholic majority that reveals the prescient wisdom of 
that Treaty. Even though an alien civilization should 
triumph on soil made sacred by centuries of Catholic devo- 
tion, and the relics of a mangled Christian civilization be 
compelled to take flight across the Atlantic, the Vatican 
would remain, isolated, indeed, but still the stronghold of 
the Faith, the Home of the Supreme Pontiff. The recur- 
rence of the tragedy which removed the Popes to Avignon 
is rendered more than ever improbable. Rome is and will 
remain, whatever the future brings forth, the center of 
Christendom. 

But though it must remain, as it is today, the strong- 
hold of the Faith, it would be, but for a further token of 
providential guidance in the history of our times, a very 
ineffective stronghold. It is obvious that the widening 
circumference of the Catholic world might easily mean a 
loss of control by the central power. There has been more 
than one occasion when such an extension of territory has 
been accompanied by a weakening of Papal authority, with 
the consequence that abuses have corrupted the religious 
life of the newly acquired communities. 

This is what took place when the disturbed state of 
Europe caused the Church in Britain to lose touch with 
Rome. So fatal was the rupture that it was necessary 
at a later stage to re-evangelize the country. The story 
of the Spanish missions in America suffered from the 
same cause. Ours is a visible Church with a definite 
geographical center. The Christianity we profess is not 
a vague influence unorganized and without localized head- 
quarters. And we have to pay the price of this character- 
istic. The advance guard must not get beyond the reach 
of the controlling authority. Rome, it is conceivable, 
might find itself impotent to direct a rapidly developing 
Catholic life on the other side of the world, especially if 
the countries in its immediate vicinity succumbed to the 
antagonistic influences now threatening Europe. Any 
advantage arising from numerical gains in the West, com- 
pensating for losses in the older world, would be thereby 
more than canceled. 

But these fears are groundless. The world of today is 
very different in one important respect from that which 
witnessed the ill-fated missions referred to. It is a com- 
monplace that the present century has seen a remarkable 
shrinkage in the distances which separate one part of the 
earth from another. The improved means of communica- 
tion which have effected this have been regarded chiefly 
from the materialistic standpoint as benefiting commerce 
and as giving opportunity to the sporting and pleasure- 
loving spirit of modern society. As little as the makers 
of the Roman road-system thought that they were linking 
up the domain of One mightier than Caesar have those 
interested in wireless telegraphy and aeronautics imagined 
that they were serving the unity of the realm governed 
by St. Peter. Yet it is unquestionable that these achieve- 
ments of applied science have created conditions which 
enable the Church to advance indefinitely on all four 
fronts, without any such fear as in a former age might 
have suggested caution. As truly as the military roads 
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of imperial Rome became the highways along which 
traveled, to and fro, the emissaries of Christ connecting 
up the ancient world do these new devices enable the 
successor of St. Peter to control his growing Kingdom. 

Even some Catholics, failing to see the possibilities for 
the Church of God which lie in these inventions, have 
looked upon them as idle and profitless, calculated to do 
no more than increase our dependence on mechanism. The 
present Holy Father, happily, has taken another view. He 
has openly patronized the developments in question and 
has already availed himself of the powers which they 
confer. The same Pontiff who conferred episcopal orders 
on native Chinese and Africans and concluded the Lateran 
Treaty has installed wireless in the Vatican and blessed 
the airship which carried the Cross to the North Pole. 

It is but an unimaginative mind which sees these as 
disconnected events. They are all parts of the same 
prescient policy. They foreshadow at least the possibility 
of the day when the time anticipated by Denis Gwynn 
shall have come. Thanks to this prescience, if that day 
should arrive and the dominance of Europe, so far as 
the Catholic Church is concerned, should come to an end, 
it will find us prepared. And the very fact that Provi- 
dence has directed the Papacy to take these measures may 
be some indication of the course of events we may expect. 


On Sentimental Saints 
HELEN Wacker HoMAN 


T pains me more than it does you, Gentle Reader— 
this urge that is upon me to protest openly the 
attacks against the sentimental in religious devotions. In 
fact, with the greatest reluctance do I introduce this most 
ticklish subject, fully aware that the wide body of intelli- 
gent opinion is completely arrayed on the other side of 
the fence. Here I stand, alone and forlorn on this side, 
a wary eye upon that impressive and forceful band who 
are just waiting to make faces at me through the palings. 
Over what I feel impelled to say, I hope they won’t be so 
moved with indignation as to climb the fence. Should 
that happen, I don’t mind telling you that I shall run. 

Yet running, and though somewhat breathless, I shall 
still pant out my conviction that sentimentality, for all its 
weaknesses, still has a place in religion. And in answer 
to their boos, I shall go even further, and declare my belief 
that actually the Saints themselves are sentimental—or at 
least nice Saints are. And I, for one, like them that 
way! Indeed, I have for a very long time—though I 
never intended to say anything about it. But what with 
one thing and another, I simply can’t stand it any longer 
without speaking. 

There have been, for instance, those long years when I 
have had to listen meekly to the scathing railings of certain 
drawing-room theologians at the shocking propensity of 
the masses to take their religion sentimentally. There 
have also been those continued thunderings of our religious 
press, read with misgivings which I dared not utter, crying 
for more intellectuality and less emotionalism in the devo- 
tions of the Faithful. And now, to top all these off, 
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appears a review of a new book on St. Thérése of Lisieux, 
which states: ‘‘ Pure sentimentality and a frothy roman- 
ticism rose up to distract the minds of the Faithful in 
true devotion to this lovable little Saint.” Not that that 
sentence differs materially from a great many others I 
have read. It is simply the last straw, that’s all. This 
poor old camel’s back is broken, and badly needs a plaster 
cast. (What with the humps, it may be difficult to manage 
one!) 

Now I have an idea, Gentle Reader, that the majority 
of these remonstrances have sprung from the masculine 
mind, which holds that sentimentality is purely a feminine 
frippery, and can have no honorable place in the hardy 
headgear of trousered humanity. I also suspect this artic- 
ulate horror of sentimentality to be a sort of defense 
mechanism set up by the male against that inevitable time 
when he must, regardless of his sex, sooner or later 
succumb to a piece of sentimentality himself. Though he 
may regard it as a secret vice, a father has been known to 
be sentimental, let us say, over the first shearing of his 
little daughter’s golden curls. Some men, though they 
would murder you for saying so, have even been known 
to be sentimental over their business. Of course, women 
have been, and always will be, unashamedly sentimental 
all over the place. 

But why men should make such a fuss about being 
sentimental, any more than about being any other perfectly 
human thing, is a mystery to me. For sentiment, which 
the dictionary defines as “ thought prompted by feelings,” 
is an ordinary human necessity. It is no more the special 
property of women than is breathing. And why men 
should make such a fuss over this perfectly human neces- 
sity entering into the equally human necessity of prayer 
is even less understandable. It would be no more illogical 
to ask people to stop breathing than to ask them to stop 
feeling when they pray. Yet our Catholic intellectuals 
write and talk as though they expected the pulsing human 
heart, on entering a church, suddenly to freeze itself for 
the occasion into an icy, theological intellect. 

Personally, I suspect these Catholic thinkers who stress 
the intellectual approach to prayer of treading on ground 
that is dangerously Protestant. The Reformation decreed 
that candles, incense, and flowers were too sentimental to 
have a proper place on the altar of God—and promptly 
did away with them. Religious inspiration, it demanded, 
should be invoked by a cold; unadorned slab of marble 
and an austere cross divested of its suffering Christ. That 
sort of stifling of the visible expression of religious emo- 
tion, pushed to its logical extreme, has ended in the modern 
view of God as being nothing more than a remote hard- 
boiled cosmic Something. Now it would be difficult to 
grow sentimental over a remote hard-boiled, cosmic Some- 
thing—but it is not at all difficult to grow sentimental 
over a loving, forgiving Father. His Divine Son summed 
up the law He would have us live by in the word love. 
And love, we also learn from the dictionary, like senti- 
ment, is also feeling ; not a mere intellectual, mental process 
—hboth are of the heart; not of the head. 

Of course my opponents on the other side of the fence 
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are saying: “Ah, but we don’t object to feeling that is 
employed in religion—it’s the form it takes, when dis- 
played by the ignorant, to which we object.” 

But what difference does the form make, if it is merely 
the outward expression of the inner attitude of love? 
The Catholic (Universal) Church embraces every species 
of mentality under the sun. If there be some who like 
to dress up their St. Thérése in red plush and gold fringe, 
because to their minds red plush and gold fringe represent 
the highest visible honor they can pay her, I don’t think 
it worries St. Thérése any—provided their hearts are 
replete with love of God, and devotion to her as their inter- 
cessor. If the red plush troubles the sensibilities of that 
scholarly, esthetic gentleman sitting in the next pew, who 
would prefer his St. Thérése done in chaste marble, why 
it’s just too bad. Let him seek out the churches where 
she is thus to be found. But let him not say that to 
some the red plush is less evocative of true religious feel- 
ing—nor less pleasing to an Infinite Intelligence which is 
more concerned with our hearts than with our heads. 

It seems particularly to be the alleged sentimentality 
displayed by the Faithful in devotions to St. Thérése, 
rather than to any other Saint, which has disturbed the 
Catholic intellectuals. And it is perfectly true that, to 
quote the aforementioned review, “there was something 
sterner in her that deserved more than a fluttering of the 
emotions. She taught a way of life, and substantiated that 
with a rare doctrinal understanding. She had spiritual 
wisdom and enunciated solid principles of religious and 
ascetical belief.” 

Of course she was an intellectual, as all the great 
Saints, regardless of their worldly attainments in scholar- 
ship, were intellectuals in the sense of their complete 
understanding of spiritual values. But she also, again 
like all the great Saints, was first of all, and above all, 
human—in the highest sense of the word. And being 
human, she was possessed of sentiment. She understands 
those hearts whose devotions are marked by the senti- 
mental—and I dare to say that, in listening to their peti- 
tions, she is even not above answering them in what the 
intellectuals might term a sentimental manner—if they 
knew about it. Being not only a very great little Saint 
but also a very human little Saint, she delights in wrap- 
ping her gifts in the dainty coverings most pleasing to the 
one whom she is befriending. Moreover, she is a woman, 
and therefore, thank goodness, not ashamed to indulge in 
a little sentiment now and then. Perhaps the very reason 
that so much alleged sentimentality has surrounded the 
devotion to her is because she herself has a way of answer- 
ing the prayers of her petitioners in the most charming 
and poetical, though none the less practical, fashion. 

Of course, our intellectuals would never dream of con- 
sidering her sentimental—viewing as they do that quality 
as something so unworthy. Yet they pounce fiercely upon 
the same spirit she sometimes shows when it evidences 
itself reversely in the devotions of the simpler-minded 
Faithful. Just think, for instance, Gentle Reader, how 
any of us would be derided were we to dare revive the 
“ Language of Flowers,” which the Victorians found so 
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satisfying, in any of our human relationships of the affec- 
tions. We should be called sickeningly sentimental. Yet 
that great Saint, Thérése of Lisieux, employs it con- 
stantly. She knows its charm for the human heart when 
that organ can be penetrated through its thick outer layer 
of twentieth-century sophistication. “ After my death, I 
will let fall a shower of roses.” And in the Language of 
Flowers, the rose as you know, or should know, Gentle 
Reader, is the symbol of love. She did not say: “ After 
my death I will let fall a shower of clover” (industry) ; 
or a “shower of pansies” (thought); or a “ shower of 
thistles ” (sternness). But, “a shower of love.” 

I have heard recently of someone who was given a true 
relic of hers by a dear friend. She has erected, sentimen- 
tally if you will, a little shrine for it in her room, and 
keeps a fresh flower in a small vase always before it. It 
is said that when the flower is other than a rose, it drops 
its petals in natural course, and withers and dies as will 
any flower. But when the flower is a rose, something 
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remarkable happens. It never drops its petals, and though 
drying, retains its original color and form, remaining per- 
fect and exquisite on its stalk. There is now a collection 
of these deathless roses, some of them over two years old, 
in the little shrine—the message of St. Thérése, through 
the Language of Flowers, that only through love shall we 
conquer.—“ This is the first, and the greatest command- 
ment of the law. ... And the other is like unto this. 

” In the brief prayer which she herself composed for 
the use of those appealing for her aid, it is significant that 
the word love appears three times: “O God, Who didst 
inflame with Thy spirit of love, the soul of Thy servant, 
Thérése of the Child Jesus, grant that we also may love 
Thee, and may make Thee much loved.” 

And now, Gentle Reader (if indeed you are still gentle 
—if my argument has not long since made you grow vio- 
lent!) is it not true that love is feeling, and sentiment is 
feeling ; and that the much-despised sentimental is closely 
kin to both? 


Spain on Election Day 


LAWRENCE 


days are shot through with the drama of strikes to 

prevent them; with promises of ganging to keep the 
other fellow from voting; with threats of rioting and of 
bloodshed. Spain is on the march. And passion is at 
white glow. 

All around the periphery, from Barcelona to Bilbao, 
the anarchistic Syndicalists are telling the worker to boy- 
cott the elections, to abolish the politicians because then 
the people will be free. The Syndicalists have their own 
politicians with very persuasive arguments, such as bombs 
and surprise gun parties, to keep the worker from being 
too free about opposing Syndicalist ideas. Here at Sara- 
gossa they are passing out handbills which say : “ Workers, 
go [to the polls] with your pistols, with dynamite.’ The 
Communists accuse the Anarchists of a plot to assassinate 
their leaders. The Socialists, who have so recently tasted 
of power, and who have no common cause with either 
Anarchists or Communists, are accused of fomenting 
strikes and disturbances for their own particular ends. | 
speak with an Anarchist leader who assures me that on 
the morrow of the elections Anarchist and Communist 
and Socialist will rise together, burying their differences, 
in the interests of the proletariat revolution. Spain is on 
the march. Labor, grimy and deadly intense, has shoved 
its way to the head of the procession. 

In Catalonia the white-haired Francesc Macia, who as 
the Generalitat’s President is expected to be above party 
politics, has allowed his name to lead the Catalan Esquerra 
(or Left) party’s ticket in the hope of saving it from de- 
feat. His party has been one of the mainstays of the late 
Azafia Government. Forty-one left Catalan deputies in 
the forthcoming Cortes would still help the Left cause a 
great deal. They are reinforced by bellicose young men 
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who are expected to know their duty and do it. The 
printing plant of a “right” newspaper is invaded and 
smashed. A town is plunged in darkness to prevent a 
“right” meeting and a caravan of “right” speakers is 
fired upon in the night. Sefor Azafia, the recent Prime 
Minister, and his battalions of the left are everywhere 
foraging for votes. He cancels a visit to one town in 
fear of impending hostilities directed against him. 

The autonomists are in a camp of their own, variously 
having affiliations or sympathies with the Lefts, although 
some of them have their own right wings which, however, 
have little in common with the Spanish Rights generally. 
The autonomists are the Catalans with their already won 
home rule, the Basques who have just voted for it, the 
Galicians and, in lesser degree, the Valencians and the 
Andalusians who are asking for it. They have little 
doubt that Spanish Rights at-large would “restore the 
unity of Spain” by destroying all autonomy movements. 
Thus the Republic’s left forces, somewhat bedraggled but 
professing themselves stout of heart, get into line as 
Spain marches on. 

The forces of the Right have conglomerated a fighting 
and angry army. The erstwhile landowners have put up 
millions of pesetas to get back the land which the Republic 
took from them. Here in Madrid, the world’s greatest 
parasite hive, I see lounging on the cushions of luxurious 
bars, in an atmosphere of soft women and hard drinks, 
the dandified sefioritos still able to live on the proceeds of 
rentas wrung in past days from starving and half-clad 
peasants. Their and their elders’ injustice toward the 
peasant brought on the Republic’s injustice toward them- 
selves. Be that as it may, the ex-landowner has provided 
much of the war chest for the fight. 

Closely joined with him are the Agrarians, the proprie- 
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tarios unable to carry on with their lands because new 
land laws and uncertainty make agriculture largely un- 
profitable and have destroyed the land market. The forces 
that would remedy the injustices done to the Church are 
also of this army of the Right. And the disgruntled mili- 
tarists believing themselves shorn of “ prestige and au- 
thority ” as if they did not still enjoy more “ prestige and 
authority ” than recognized by any other European Power 
to its army. But a few weeks ago one of their plots to 
become “ the saviors of Spain” was nipped by the calling- 
off of a military maneuver. The Traditionalists are here 
with their battalions frankly bent upon restoring the mon- 
archy ; and young Captain Antonio Primo de Rivera lead- 
ing the forces of Spanish Fascism. 

Here also is the proud Castilian, implacable foe of 
decentralization by grants of autonomy, and of all that 
would destroy “ Spanish unity.” He does not see, and he 
never will, that Catalonia is also Spain, and Vascongadas 
and Navarra and Galicia and Aragon and Valencia; and 
turbulent Andalusia and fierce Murcia and unkempt Ex- 
tremadura. All these regions with their inextinguishable 
individualities and traditions, which live despite centuries 
of Spanish “ unifying,” are to his mind slightly less than 
barbarous regions whose pretentions are “ ruining Spain ” 
—his kind of Spain. 

Of such is the heterogeneous fighting corps of the Right 
which says to the Left that it shall not pass. Some have 
much reason on their side and some have less. In their 
present mood they are the product of the Republic’s at- 
tempt to make of Spain a “ democracy of workers,” which 
is to say no democracy whatever, if that term be well 
understood. They have the common purpose of halting 
the army of the Left and, variously, of changing or abol- 
ishing the Constitution, although from that point their 
interests diverge. They are actuated by such deep con- 
victions and passions that win or lose their fight will go 
on—must go on. 

x * * 

I am looking out of a window. My train is brushing 
along mountain flanks where loose ends of the Pyrenees 
straggle down to the sea through valley and plain. Clus- 
ters of palm trees around a stone house of blackening 
grey. Olive orchards and vineyards carpeting hillside and 
hillock in uneven patches. Bending reeds massed along 
banks past which water flows. A distant church tower 
keeping watch over a flock of earthy brown houses. A 
nearer hamlet, hewn in stone streaked with rust, perched 
on a rock of similar hue, growing out of the rock, its roots 
so deeply sunk there that you will never tell where the 
one ends and the other begins. The sea lying down yon- 
der is a swaying sheet of beaten silver and lead, fading to 
gray as the sun swings lower, dotted with white fisher- 
men’s sails. Down the coast a blue-black pile of moun- 
tains cuts into the sky like an ink spot on pale blue paper. 
Hanging above it lustrous clouds, shot through with opal- 
green and flaming-orange bands, like an inverted ocean 
flushed with fever. . . . The train cuts inland, deeper into 
mountains. I look backward and see that night has de- 


scended. Countryside and mountain and sea are folded 
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as one in its dark mantle. I think of some Andalusian, 
fierce and passionate of soul, limned like a shadow of night 
against a dark wall at a street’s turning. 

This is Spain. This is the land where turbulence and 
calm walk together and keep common vigil when night has 
descended. Their heritage of passions may be in full 
play tomorrow. And this is all Spain, though my lenses 
have caught it in a Catalan setting. This is the symbol of 
an untamed soul which is Spain’s common heritage, the 
thing that makes Catalan at once kinsman and enemy to 
Castilian, and Castilian to Catalan and Basque. It is a 
fatal heritage born and bred of the spirit of combat. 

On that peaceful sea came Ionian and Roman fighting 
pirate, and on those shores Carthaginian fought Roman. 
Through these valleys rode an eloquent and sickly young 
lawyer from Rome, turned tax collector and warrior, 
building up a fortune on good Roman grait, preparing the 
greater dominion of Rome, preparing to become the great 
Caesar. Here Roman decimated Iberian, Visigoth came 
conquering Roman, and Moor cut down Visigoth and 
Christian crushed Moor. Catalans conquered Majorca and 
Valencia and fought neighboring Aragon there engender- 
ing a hate which lives to this day. Castilians fought 
Catalans and imposed their will on other peoples of Spain. 
Spaniards deposed their Kings and the Kings returned 
wreaking vengeance. An elected Savoyan King finding 
Spaniards too unruly for his gentler soul gracefully bowed 
his way off the stage. Then the people set up their first 
brief Republic (1873-74), but separate Republican armies 
and armadas cut down each other until a militarist army 
cut down the Republic and a new Bourbon King came, 
less gentle than he from Savoy. New revolutionists fought 
new Kings and Carlists fought Legitimists. Republicans 
reappearing fought monarchists and in particular their 
King, and their King would have a dictator stamp out 
Republicanism. Failing, he fled. 

Republicans, a second time holding the field, harried 
royalist, religion, and the Church, and turned class against 
class. Conservative Republicans broke away and fought 
left Republicans and labor fought capital and peasant 
fought landowner and Castile engendered new hate against 
Catalonia and all autonomous regions. Andalusia would 
rise in popular rebellion against Spain and the Liberal 
Government persecuted Basque nationalist seeking more 
liberty, just as the un-Liberal monarchy had persecuted 
Catalan. Militarism rose in arms against the Republic, 
was frustrated and sulks in its tent. Communist and 
Anarchist hurled revolutionary waves against the Re- 
public and were beaten back and the Republic sent mon- 
archist and extremist alike into African exile, taking their 
land from the monarchists. Monarchist and extremist 
escaping swore war with no quarter on the Republic. 
Party warred upon party in the country’s parliament until 
all were reeling with giddiness and there was no more 
remedy but to consult the people. 

And so this day Spain is marching to the battle once 
more, a great, confused, voluble army, deaf to commands, 
one section beating down the other. Yet all but the Anar- 
chists march under a common banner, “ Espajia! ” 
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Yesterday the elections were held and in the morning 
hours of this the twentieth day of November Spain begins 
to take account of itself. There is a general victory for 
the Rights. The Socialists win by a nose in their strong- 
hold in Madrid. The Basque Nationalists reject Sefior 
Azajfia. The Macia party partly saves itself in Catalonia 
giving the Lefts their most outstanding victory—but not 
a notable one. Their adversaries, the Lliga Catalana, get 
nearly half the seats. These are the high points. But the 
dominant note is that the Rights have won a great vic- 
tory in Spain. 

[Editor’s note: Counting the run-off elections on De- 


fourteenth annual meeting of the American Catholic 

Historical Association (December 28 and 29, 1933) 
will no doubt tend to reawaken memories of the long and 
attractive Catholic history of that diocese. Within less 
than fifteen years, Pittsburgh will be holding the bicenten- 
nial of the first Mass which was probably celebrated during 
Céléron’s dramatic appearance at the junction of the 
Monongahela and Allegheny rivers in 1749. The “ Forks 
of the Ohio,” as it was called at the time, was one of 
the strategic points in the hundred years’ struggle between 
England and France for the possession of all that part 
of North America not under Spanish control. In and 
around the future city of Pittsburgh historic events which 
had a lasting effect upon the political development of the 
American colonies, followed one another in quick succes- 
sion from the day when Major George Washington, then 
twenty-one years of age, was checked in his effort to 
drive the French out of Fort Duquesne and the English 
colonial hinterland. This was in 1754, the year the little 
garrison chapel of “ The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
of the Beautiful River,” was opened for church services 
by Father Denys Baron, chaplain of the fort. 

Scene of the defeat of that “gallant bulldog,” General 
Braddock, and of Washington’s superb courage and mili- 
tary skill the following year (1755), Fort Duquesne held 
a unique place in that vast canvas of the world war of 
1756-1763, which saw England and her allies, chiefly 
Prussia, fighting with their backs to the wall along a 
battleline which stretched from Minorca to Quebec, 
Saxony to India, from Cuba to the Philippines, and from 
the borders of Russia to this little post on the western 
Pennsylvania frontier. Abandoned by the French in 1758, 
Fort Duquesne arose from its ashes as Fort Pitt that same 
year. 

A generation was to pass before the Catholic pioneers 
who settled along the two rivers became numerous enough 
to warrant the residence of a priest. In 1785, Felix Hughes 
came to Baltimore to the Prefect Apostolic of the Church 
in the United States, Father John Carroll, asking for a 
spiritual leader. Another twenty-three years were to run 
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cember 2, the Rights won 212 seats, the Lefts 98; center 
parties won 163. In Catalonia, unofficial figures give the 
Macia party 26 seats, the Lliga 28.] 

What will the Rights do now? Will they proceed to 
undo all that the Republicans have done, good or bad? 
Will they say, as the Republicans said: “It is our turn to 
strike now?” Will they fail, as the Republicans failed, to 
assess the realities, to govern according to Spain’s necessi- 
ties rather than according to their passions? Will they 
merely instil new hatreds, keep the country’s conglomerate, 
leaderless army afoot? Will Spain resume its endless 
marching and marching? And where to, por Dios? 





by before Archbishop Carroll, in 1808, sent Father Wil- 
liam F, X. O’Brien to Pittsburgh as its permanent pastor. 
During that time, however, many priests on their way to 
the Catholic settlements of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Illinois, as well as those traveling by the Ohio and the 
Mississippi to Louisiana (which had been placed under 
Bishop Carroll’s administration in 1805), spent days, 
weeks, and sometimes whole winters in the little frontier 
town—the Carmelite, Paul de Saint-Pierre ; the Capuchin, 
Charles Whelan; Peter Huet de la Valiniére, who was 
deported from Canada for his American sympathies dur- 
ing the Revolution; Benedict Joseph Flaget, the first 
Bishop of the “ West,” who spent six months at Pitts- 
burgh on his way to Bardstown; Stephen Theodore Badin, 
the “ proto-priest ” of the United States; Barriéres, Car- 
roll’s first vicar-general in the West; Fathers Fournier, 
McGuire, Bodkin, and others on their way to the new 
settlements in the old Illinois country; and the foremost 
priest in western Pennsylvania for over forty years, 
Prince Gallitzin. 

Other names of Catholic men and women, whose lives 
brought credit and fame to the Church, might also be 
given for this first period of Pittsburgh’s Catholic history 
(1754-1808). From the visit of Bishop Egan of Phila- 
delphia in 1811 until the erection of the See of Pittsburgh 
(August 8, 1843), another generation of priests and laity 
laid the foundations of what is today one of the most 
flourishing centers of Catholicism in our country. Under 
Bishops Michael O’Connor (1843-1860), Michael Dome- 
nec, C.M. (1860-1876), John Tuigg (1876-1889), Rich- 
ard Phelan (1889-1904), and J. F. Regis Canevin (1904- 
1920), the progress of the Church in the diocese went 
forward with steady pace in spite of difficulties, some of 
which approached the threshold of disaster, financial and 
otherwise; the chief of these being the panic of 1873, 
when problems quite parallel to those the whole country 
has been striving to solve since 1929 brought the industrial 
and financial life of Pittsburgh to the brink of anarchy. 
Internal troubles, which Archbishop Canevin has courage- 
ously described in the Catholic Encyclopedia, occurred 
during these panic years ; but all are now forgotten in the 
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presence of the remarkable progress Catholicism has made 
under His Excellency, Bishop Hugh C. Boyle, since 1921. 

It is to the undying credit of Andrew Arnold Lambing 
that the history of the first two periods of the Catholic 
Church in Pittsburgh—1749-1808, 1808-1876—has been 
saved from oblivion. Lambing was one of America’s fore- 
most priest-historians. To him must be given the honor 
of having founded the first Catholic historical society in 
the United States, of starting the first Catholic historical 
quarterly, and of writing the first diocesan history accord- 
ing to the principles of what has been known since the 
seventies as the genetic or scientific school. He belonged 
to one of the oldest pioneer Catholic families of western 
Pennsylvania, his forebears having settled at Manorville 
in Armstrong County in 1738. Here he was born in 1842. 
Ordained to the priesthood in 1869, he soon evinced his 
historical talents by his ability as a research student in the 
Catholic past of Pittsburgh and the surrounding country. 

In 1879, he tried to organize a Catholic historical society 
for the purpose of collecting all the data extant on the 
Church in that locality, but the plan was not successful 
until February 1, 1884, when he founded the Ohio Valley 
Catholic Historical Society. The following April he estab- 
lished the Historical Library of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 
The objects of the Society were similar to those adopted 
some months later at the foundation of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia (July, 1884) 
and the United States Catholic Historical Society of New 
York (December, 1884). Father Lambing did not intend 
to confine himself to western Pennsylvania and the valley 
of the Ohio, although these sections dominate in the 
papers he published between July, 1884, and October, 
1866. His Historical Researches in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Principally Catholic were changed to Catholic His- 
torical Researches with the second volume (July, 1885) ; 
and when that indefatigable Philadelphian, Martin IL. J. 
Griffin, purchased the quarterly from Father Lambing in 
December, 1886, he added the word American to the title, 
and so they appeared under Griffin’s skilled editorship 
until his death in 1912. The Ohio Valley Catholic His- 
torical Society lasted only a short time. 

The City of Pittsburgh and the surrounding district in 
those days resembled a vast workshop springing up as if 
by magic; there were few scholars interested in the his- 
torical past of the city; the number of wealthy Catholics 
who might have supported the Society was small; the 
clergy, most of whom were not native born, and the 
diocesan authorities were too engrossed in the colossal task 
that faced them after the panic of 1873 to take a very deep 
interest in historical work. The ten numbers of Lambing’s 
Researches are now among the rarissima of American 
Catholic bibliography. 

When the time is opportune for the general trial balance 
of all that has been written in the field of American 
Catholic historiography, Lambing’s fame will undoubtedly 
rest principally on his “ History of the Catholic Church in 
the Dioceses of Pittsburg and Allegheny from its estab- 
lishment to the present Time,” published in 1880. Al- 
though an autodidact, Lambing gives evidence of a grasp 
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of the historical method—quite uncommon in historical 
circles in this country in the late seventies when his volume 
was written—which at once places his work apart from 
all who preceded him in the difficult field of diocesan his- 
tory. The first volume of Shea’s “ History ” was to ap- 
pear six years later, and there was no model for Lambing 
to follow. In one respect his method more closely re- 
sembled contemporary scholarship than does the work of 
John Gilmary Shea, namely, in the critical essay on the 
sources in his preface.. Moreover, Lambing takes his 
readers into his confidence regarding the difficulties that 
beset the plan of his “ History,” thus enabling later stud- 
ents to estimate the value of his work with stricter accur- 
acy. In Shea’s correspondence are several letters which 
show the great historian’s interest in Lambing’s researches 
and the results of their correspondence appear in a final or 
supplementary chapter to Lambing’s “ History,” wherein, 
under Shea’s guidance, he corrects four principal errors 
in early Pennsylvania Catholic history. 

Father Lambing became a prelate of Leo XIII’s house- 
hold in 1915, and during the three remaining years of his 
life, as Msgr. Lambing, was held in high esteem by educa- 
tional and historical leaders throughout the United States. 
He died on Christmas Eve, 1918. The American Catholic 
Historical Assocation will honor his memory during its 
session; for, if the current frontier theory of American 
political and social life be the correct canon of interpreta- 
tion for our national progress the past century and a half, 
it is to the painstaking labors of scholars like Msgr. 
Lambing that we owe the preservation of the history of 
Catholic participation in the movement westward from its 
old-time gateway—Pitt’s City on the Beautiful River. 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED 


In other days I knew a spring 

Set deep in mountains near the sky. 
Leaf-shaded, fringed by blossoming 
Anemones, the butterfly 

And falcon sought it unafraid; 

While dark-eyed forest children strayed 


From hidden lairs to its cooling brink. 
No water ever held such healing: 

To me it was both food and drink; 
Like sacrament, I took it kneeling, 

To rise regenerate once more. 

O barren years, restore 


The blessing of my spring, forsaken 
When heavy feet refused to climb! 

Yet faint with wanting, I have taken 
Illusive roads that led in time 

To quicksands of remorse and woe... 
I will regain those heights although 


I can recall their power to bruise, 
And find that fountain sealed from me; 
With reconciling hands unloose 
All barriers, then thirstily, 
And eager as a homing swan, 
Receive its utter benison. 
Louise CRENSHAW Ray. 
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across the first page of the metropolitan dailies 

told a story of lynching. In California, the 
Governor once more declared that in the unlikely event 
of any convictions following the lynching at San Jose, he 
would at once pardon the murderers. In Missouri, in the 
city of St. Joseph, a mob of 7,000 people fought the police, 
stormed the jail, and lynched a Negro, after which they 
drenched the body with gasoline, and tried to set it on 
fire. In Maryland, at Salisbury, the soldiers sent by Gov- 
ernor Ritchie to take four members of the mob that 
lynched a Negro last October, were surrounded by a mob 
of more than 2,000 people, and had to fight their way 
back to Baltimore. 

Lynching is fast resuming its place as one of our most 
popular crimes. 

Since 1898, 3,931 persons have been lynched in this 
country, 3,185 Negroes and 746 whites. That makes the 
average about 110 per year, or more than two every week, 
over a period of thirty-six years. From 1918 to 1933 the 
rate dropped, the totals being 443 Negroes, 6 of them 
women, and 44 white men. In the last two years, how- 
ever, the rate shows a sharp increase. Fourteen persons 
were lyriched in 1931, 10 in 1932, and up to December 
1, 1933, 25, of whom 21 were Negroes. This frightful 
record can be paralleled by no country in the world, and, 
unfortunately, we are doing very little to prevent it from 
becoming worse. When we can pick up the morning 
paper, and in a single issue read of lynchings clear across 
the country from Maryland to California, it is fairly plain 
that in their concept of the moral law many of our people 
have not risen much above the stage of tooth and claw. 

The record is redeemed from utter blackness only by 
the work of various societies, chiefly in the South, for the 
study of this crime. Of these groups probably the most 
prominent is the Southern Commission on the Study of 
Lynching, which published its first report, “ The Tragedy 
of Lynching,” by Arthur F. Raper, early in the present 
year. Most of the members of the Commission are citizens 
of the South, and it is hardly necessary to say that they 
do not defend lynching. No real Southerner does. An 
attitude of contempt or of hatred for the Negro is an all 
but infallible mark of descent from, or sympathy with, 
the “ white trash,” or “ scalawag,” element which added 
terribly to the sufferings of the South during the Recon- 
struction Period. Just as the man who stands up to yell 
in a New York restaurant when the orchestra swings into 
“ Dixie,” has probably never lived much farther south than 
South Orange, N. J., so too the loud-mouthed (and gen- 
erally foul-mouthed) individual who rants about “ keeping 
niggers in their place” is never a representative of the 
native spirit of the South. One thing, at least, is certain: 
his forebears never had any Negroes to keep in place. 


()’ the morning of November 29, the headlines 


In vain will you search the record of such representative 
Southerners as Robert E. Lee, who would take off his hat 
and bow to the humblest old mammy who saluted him, or 
of Stonewall Jackson, or of “ Jeb” Stuart—or, nearer 
our own day, of Henry Grady, or Thomas Nelson Page— 
for as much as a trace of this hateful spirit of contempt 
for the Negro. These leaders were gentlemen, and also 
(perhaps the addition is not necessary) men of common 
sense, who would cordially agree with Booker T. Wash- 
ington when he said that no white man could keep a black 
man in the ditch without staying there himself. 

Since, as a matter of record, most lynchings take place 
in the South, the comment I have offered may not be 
superfluous. I contend that the lynchers are not South- 
erners, but, almost invariably, “ white trash,’ whose spirit 
is completely alien from the old traditions of the South. 
And the same judgment can be entered, with the necessary 
local qualifications, on lynchers everywhere. 

Thus it is absurd to contend that the lynchers in San 
Jose were exponents of “the old pioneer spirit.” As far 
as I know pioneer history in this country, executions by 
vigilance committees were not violations of law, but the 
somewhat crude, yet wholly legitimate, operations of jus- 
tice in communities in which the courts and a permanent 
form of government had not yet been set up. In San Jose, 
however, the two white men accused of kidnaping and 
murder had been captured, and there was no reason to 
suppose that their case would not be considered under the 
due process of the law. And I search in vain for any 
survival of the chivalry of old Maryland in the mob 
that took a defenseless Negro from the jail where he was 
awaiting trial (incidentally, his guilt was by no means 
certain), beat him almost to death while dragging him 
through the streets, and after hanging him, tried to burn 
the body while scores of women and children looked on. 

The truth is, as the Southern Commission reports (and 
as I have observed from personal study of several in- 
stances), lynching commonly occurs in localities that are 
barely civilized. They are backward industrially and 
educationally, and what passes in them for religion is 
often a noisome compost of superstition, emotionalism, 
and vice. It must also be noted that most of the mob 
victims are not men accused of attacks on women, although 
this charge is often made, totally without foundation, to 
whet the lustful passions of the mob. In default of closer 
study, I cannot say that sadism, exhibitionism, and other 
repulsive aberrations are always found in mobs, but quite 
frequently they are. Here is a significant phase in the 
study of mobs; it cannot be discussed plainly, however, 
except in publications for physicians and students of ab- 
normal psychology. But we can get a glimpse of the 
horror, in the reports that women with babes in their arms, 
and young men and girls have stood by gloating, as a 
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naked body twisted at the end of a rope, or, yet living, 
writhed in the flames. 

Considered from the moral standpoint, lynching is not 
only murder, but also usurpation of the authority of the 
State (which is the authority of God) to try men accused 
of crime, and to fix their punishment. All who take part 
in the work of the mob, by counsel, aid, consent, approval, 
or by failing to check it to the extent of their duty and 
power, share the mob’s double guilt. Legally, however, 
the State looks upon lynching as murder, and as such, 
theoretically, punishes it. 

The legal provisions affecting lynching are fairly nu- 
merous. Six States, Alabama, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and North Carolina, single out lynching 
as a special type of crime. Nine States, Alabama, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee, provide that peace officers 
who fail to prevent lynching may be ousted, and three 
others, Georgia, Idaho, and Pennsylvania, make such fail- 
ure a misdemeanor or felony. In eleven States, Connec- 
ticut, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
West Virginia, recovery is permitted from the city or 
county in which the lynching occurs. In his “ Lynching 
and the Law,” from which the above data are taken, J. H. 
Chadbourne, assistant professor of law at the University 
of North Carolina, writes that as far as the prevention 
and punishment of lynching are concerned, there is no 
“ structural inadequacy of existing judicial agencies.” In 
other words, we have plenty of good legislation, but, 
practically, no enforcement. 

The law as it stands is clearly sufficient to protect 
every community against lynching. In every State, the 
Governor is empowered to call out the militia to repel 
mobs, but here again we note that when the mob was 
forming at San Jose, Governor Rolph declined to fulfil 
an engagement outside the State because he feared that 
in his absence his lieutenant might use the militia to dis- 
perse it, and protect the prisoners. This is an extreme 
case, but Governors, quite commonly, are reluctant to call 
on the militia, and generally resort to it only to keep order 
after a lynching has taken place. At a meeting in St. 
Louis of two Archbishops, twenty-four Bishops, and 
nearly 400 priests, gathered on the occasion of the con- 
secration of the Most Rev. Christian H. Winklemann, 
D.D., as Auxiliary Bishop, a statement strongly con- 
demning lynching was adopted, together with the follow- 
ing resolution: 

That we request all Governors in the United States to take 
immediate steps to organize the law-enforcement bodies of their 
respective States so that such occurrences may be rendered im- 
possible for the future. 

The resolution hints at one reason why lynchings recur 
so frequently—the law is not enforced by the local officials, 
and a weak executive connives at the scandal. 

When all is said, the most effective prevention of lynch- 
ing must be sought through systematic effort to civilize 
our backward communities through religion and educa- 
tion. It seems to me that here Governor Ritchie, of 
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Maryland, and Governor Park, of Missouri, have an 
opportunity at hand. To apprehend and punish the mem- 
bers of the mob is only their duty, and they can go far 
beyond that. What is really needed is an exhaustive social 
and religious survey to bring out into the open the moral 
diseases which have long festered in secret in these com- 
munities. That completed, measures can be taken through 
the schools and the churches to lift these districts to a 
reasonable degree of civilization. Lynchings are sure to 
recur, unless the conditions which produce them are 
corrected. Similar plans, undertaken in similarly afflicted 
parts of the country, will have a two-fold beneficial result ; 
first, the raising of these degraded sections to the level of 
civilized manners and habits of thought, and, next, the 
gradual creation of a healthy public opinion, averse to mob 
violence, and quick to put it down. 

Of course, the first step is to get rid of officials like 
Governor Rolph. When the head of the State encourages 
and protects lynching, progress toward civilization is 
made wholly impossible. 


Education 


Does Money Make a College? 


Joun WILTBYE 

HE one bright spot in a week of very dark news 

(November 26 to December 3) was the gathering 
of the National Council of English Teachers at Detroit. 
After the professor (there is at least one oddity at this 
meeting every year) who thought that Americans should 
be permitted to say “ we was,” and “ it ain’t,” yet wept 
like anything because Amos and Andy were destroying the 
English language, had performed, the stage was cleared 
for Burgess Johnson, professor of mathematics at Syra- 
cuse, and Stephen Leacock, who sits in the chair of politi- 
cal economy at McGill University. 

Mr. Johnson used some of his time, it would appear, 
in making an onslaught on statisticians. The onslaught 
was deadly, but when the teachers applauded him, it 
looked like a case of base ingratitude, for the doctors 
among them could never have finished their theses without 
reams of the figures and data supplied by these industrious 
gentlemen. But I think that Mr. Johnson’s real purpose 
was to warn them against the use of mathematics in teach- 
ing English—so many ways of considering the genius of 
Chaucer, the relative frequency of hyperbole in Shake- 
speare, a threefold approach to Romanticism, and so on. 

“Figures almost invariably lie,” said the professor, 
“and mathematics is really a form of sin.” Who should 
know better than the professor who turns his logarithms 
by day, and considers of them through the night? 

Thus it is an undeniable fact, said the professor, by way 
of illustration, that a fox terrier, two feet from tip to tip, 
with a tail an inch and one-half in length, can dig a hole 
three feet deep in ten minutes. It is also true that, to 
dig the Panama Canal in one year, all one would need 
would be a fox terrier, fifteen miles long, with a tail of 
a reach of a mile and a half. These data are indisputably 
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true, and as indisputably inconclusive, for “one must 
consider seriously,” concluded the professor, “ whether, 
after he has found the fox terrier, he could make it mind.” 
As Mr. Johnson retired amid storms of applause, the form 
of Stephen Leacock was dimly descried moving toward 
the platform. 

The professor of political economy announced that his 
topic was “ Resuscitation after Apparent Graduation.” 
The timeliness of the topic was plain, since it was clear 
that “the college graduate of today has been badly dam- 
aged by his education.” 

A great mass of what he has learned very soon turns into a 
heap of debris. His Latin subsides into a pile of prepositions 
governing something—he doesn’t remember what—fragments of a 
table of irregular verbs, and a list of nouns ending in is which 
are not of the gender one would have expected. Mathematics 
fades away with such dim remembrances as that angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are equal, and if the equal sides be 
produced, very serious consequences follow—one wouldn’t care to 
say just what. 

As for English, the effects of a college education are 
positively baneful. When you expect the pupil to mem- 
orize the six chief beauties of Shakespeare, and to assign 
seven reasons why Falstaff is funny, before the end of 
the year “he is fed up on all of them.” 

All this is admirable fooling, and some of it is true. 
But it really does not make much difference that within 
five years after his graduation, our young man has for- 
gotten that a and ab are the same preposition, or, if he 
remembers, that he is quite capable of using it with the 
accusative case. A small neighborhood business engrosses 
his attention by that time, or the difficulties of making 
enough to pay his office rent in his first year at the bar 
darken his soul; and prepositions are but so much mint 
and anise and cumin. But if after his years at college, 
our young friend has a mind that is eager to learn, we 
need not worry when on examination we find that he has 
forgotten all about the Ablative Absolute. Details pass, 
while effects remain. If he has neither a store of facts, 
nor a love of learning, nor the habit of thinking through 
his difficulties, then, surely, he is in a sad pass, and can 
hardly be resuscitated. 

But is that the fault of his teachers? It is easy to 
poke fun at the teacher, and we do it with a vengeance in 
this country. We picture him as absent-minded, and ex- 
cuse his vagaries, real or fancied, on that ground; which 
is really giving him absolution on the ground that he is 
mentally defective. 

But it seems to me that college teachers succeed fairly 
well. They stand day after day at their assigned stations 
on the endless belt, and give an appropriate poke or two 
at the student as he is borne along, to be dumped off at 
the end with a bachelor’s degree. That is what he is hired 
to do, and he does it, with a zeal and a fidelity better spent 
on a worthy cause. For American colleges today are 
built on the factory plan, and mass production is the goal. 
If we wished any other, we would build to a new plan; 
or, rather, pick up some of the plans discarded some sixty 
years ago when Eliot of Harvard began his destructive 
work, 
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Dr. George H. Zook, Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, said the other day, at a meeting of the Middle States 
and Maryland College Association, I believe, that many 
mediocre schools are given high ratings under our factory- 
inspection system (the phrase is mine, not his) and under 
it many good schools fall short. That is a word of wis- 
dom spoken in season. 

When shall we take it to ourselves and believe it? Even 
the depression has not sufficed to cure our habit of rating 
schools by the number of their pupils, the extent of their 
park-like grounds, and, most of all, by the funds that 
make up their liberal endowments. True, we like to think 
of a college on some high hill that looks to the sea, or in 
groves where winds and waters murmur. It is fitting, 
too, that it should have enough money to support its 
proper activities, and to free its administrators for the 
work of education by relieving them from financial wor- 
ries. But it is an egregious error to conclude that a 
stately campus, and yet more stately halls, and an endow- 
ment that must be written in at least seven figures, make 
a school. We fall into that error when we agree, with 
the standardizing agencies, that no college may be ad- 
mitted into the elect circle of approved institutions, unless 
it can apply with a diploma conferred by Wall Street. 

Educationalists there are by the score, and perhaps 
some teachers, too, who scoff at the parable of Mark 
Hopkins and the log. Most teachers desire a trifle more 
of shelter and security, and since few of us (excepting, 
always, our Religious teachers) measure up to Hopkins 
in selfless devotion, let us refrain from censure. But one 
good teacher in a weather-beaten shack can do more 
to educate a boy than sixty mediocrities in a new million- 
dollar recitation hall. My objection is not the hall, but 
to the assumption that no can can teach in a hovel, or 
fail to teach admirably in a palace. Girth, and the oxen 
we drive, as old Sam Johnson reminds us, have no 
relation. 

It is this insistence upon externals, connected by no 
essential tie with education, that tends to make the Amer- 
ican university a fraud where it is not a joke. Stand- 
ardized ratings must be approved by the bankers before 
they can be approved by our educational experts, for the 
simple reason that these ratings are based in large part on 
an assumption for which no proof has been offered. 
Worse, this assumption is maintained against the facts. 
Dollars, then, make the college; at least, without the dol- 
lars there is no college. That is the point to which higher 
education in America has come. 

Let us make no assumptions one way or the other, but 
look to the work of the college and its results. There is 
no more reason for assuming that the college without an 
endowment is incapable of teaching its students how to 
think, than for assuming that every young man who comes 
out of a fifty-million-dollar school is a finished scholar. 
But is it the aim of the American college to teach the 
pupil to think? I hesitate and boggle over an affirmative 
answer. If it is not, then by all means let us continue to 
rate our colleges by the size of their bank accounts. We 
could hardly find a standard that is lower—or more fit. 
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EWFOUNDLANDERS, wrote an indignant corre- 

spondent to the New York Evening Post of No- 
vember 27, are annoyed when called Canadians. “ We 
have no desire to annoy Newfoundlanders,” replied the 
Evening Post, and proceeded to set the public right on the 
separate existence of those two members of the British 
family of Dominions. 

New Englanders, history relates, were once highly an- 
noyed that Great Britain saw fit, toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, to show some consideration for Cath- 
olics, and particularly for the Catholic Indians. The pul- 
pits of Boston resounded with denunciations of this capi- 
tulation to the Scarlet Woman. The result, of course, 
though long ignored by historians, is now familiar to 
American Catholics, through the efforts of Dr. Guilday 
and other scholars. Canada was lost to the nascent United 
States, and kept for the British Empire. Sister Francis 
D’ Assisi, M.A., Ph.D., writing in Thought for December, 
confirms this fact with regard to Nova Scotia: 

The influence of Catholicism in keeping Canada for England 
during the American Revolution is acknowledged by all historians, 
and there is an interesting parallel, less well-known, in the atti- 
tude taken by the Abenaki and Micmac Indians of Maine and 
Nova Scotia. During the first years of the Revolution they re- 
mained neutral, though both sides sought their support. The con- 
cession of the English government to their religious practices, and 
the appointment of another priest [after M. Bailly, whose appoint- 
ment in 1765 had stirred up the Bostonians], just at this time, 
no doubt led to their giving a pledge of their loyalty to Britain in 
1777. Like the Catholic French in Quebec, the Indians were wary 
of a government which resented England’s recent recognition of 
their religious rights. 

In 1781, says Sister Francis D’Assisi, the Catholic Irish 
in the Province were strong enough to petition for, and 
obtain an Act of Repeal from the local legislature, which 
granted Catholics the right to own land, to erect churches, 
to hold public worship; also the franchise. 





OMPLETE emancipation, according to the same 

author, was obtained in rather dramatic fashion, 
and Nova Scotia anticipated the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill in the mother country by at least two years. In 1827 
the Cape Breton district sent to the Provincial Parlia- 
ment, Richard John Uniacke, a Protestant, and Lawrence 
Kavanagh, a Catholic. “ Uniacke took his seat at the 
opening of the House, but Kavanagh could not while the 
oath against Transubstantiation was in force.” The As- 
sembly made an exception, however, as to the oath not 
only for Kavanagh, but for all future Catholics who 
might be duly elected and qualified to hold seats in the 
House. 

Having achieved this much, the final breaking of the shackles 
was comparatively easy. In 1827 a petition signed by over a 
thousand Catholics was read in the house by Richard John Uniacke. 
The speeches which followed, particularly that of Thomas Chand- 
ler Haliburton, showed that the members were ready to give any 
Bill for religious freedom their warm support. The Bill was 
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framed and presented in the Council on March 29, 1827. It passed 
in both Houses, and received the Lieutenant-Governor’s signature 
on April 17, 1827. 

It is interesting that a contemporary London newspaper 
congratulated the legislators of Nova Scotia on “the 
most important event of late affecting the friends of civil 
and religious liberty,” and their “spirit of liberality.” 





ID you ever see Bob Davis’ book of portraits? This 

veteran journalist and globe trotter, with the inex- 
haustible memory for persons, places, and anecdotes, has 
a hobby for photographing his friends and acquaintances. 
A certain degree of courage is needed to sit for Bob Davis, 
for his camera is merciless, as if it took a special delight in 
revealing every line, droop, and wrinkle in the phiz of 
middle-aged masculinity. But the merciless method suc- 
ceeds in revealing character. Not mere faces, but souls 
look at you from this gallery of curiously mixed company, 
with such incongruous companionship as D. H. Lawrence 
and Anton Lang. Besides Herr Lang, there are but one 
or two Catholics in the whole crowd. One of these I 
know as a practical Catholic. And he alone, of all Bob 
Davis’ portrait gallery, wears a smile. 





IRECTNESS and simplicity are irreligion’s worst 
foes, as subtlety and illusion are its allies. Recently 
an American prelate traveled through Soviet Russia on his 
way from China to the United States. He is a man of 
kindly, but direct speech; and told of a sight-seeing tour 
in Moscow. The official Soviet interpreter pointed out to 
him the ruins of the recently demolished Cathedral of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. 
“You are destroying an ideal!” said the prelate. 
“What do you do that for?” 
“Our ideal is irreligion,’”’ answered the guide. 
Soviet Government does not believe in God.” 
“Then you had better learn something else,” bluntly 
replied the American. “ No nation can live without ideals ; 
and there are no ideals when God is banished.” 
You will say: “What impression did this make?” 
Probably none at all. But if enough American visitors to 
Russia talk thus plainly, it will make an impression. 


* The 





7 this country, Catholics, instead of destroying 
churches, are remodeling them to make them comply 
with the requirements of the liturgy, and with good taste. 
The officers and directors of the Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., have determined to offer annually three awards for 
the best achievements of the year in this department of 
Catholic art and architecture. The terms of the award 
are set out on page 117 of Liturgical Arts, 1933, number 
three. Briefly stated they are as follows. Work of re- 
modeling must have been completed between October 1, 
1933 and December 31, 1934, and have cost at least $1,000. 
Work must be in strict accordance with liturgical re- 
quirements, and, as to the labor, with Catholic ethics and 
the NRA. Photographs “before and after” must be 
supplied. The issue referred to contains some instructive 
“before and after ” illustrations. Tue Pricrim. 
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Literature 


The Critical Angle 
Harotp F. Ryavy, S.J. 


HE word critical, worn out by almost as many 

meanings as “capitalism,” “humanism,” and “ re- 
ligion,” strikingly manifests the threadbare poverty of our 
language. A scientist whose glance falls upon the title 
of this article will immediately think of a physical prin- 
ciple governing the refraction of light, which is not the 
subject at all. So a writer must take a little time out for 
definition. To describe the various kinds of critics, whose 
name is legion, is, however, easier than to give a strict 
definition of critical. 

One critic lugs his cracker box to the center of the 
square and from this flimsy platform ascends to heights 
of fiery oratory, going from heaven to earth and from 
earth to heaven with a giddy rapidity, never for a moment 
ceasing to criticize. Another sits in a pew of a Sunday 
morning, casting a critical and highly disapproving eye 
upon the millinery adorning the heads of her neighbors up 
front. Obviously a back pew is a decided advantage, 
swelling the number of potential victims and lessening 
the danger of distraction by the sermon. Before leaving 
the sacred precincts of the parish church, mention should 
be made of the critic who is so busy picking flaws in the 
sermon that he misses many a stray morsel of spirituality. 

We have, too, that pitiless specimen known as the paid 
critic, who calmly exacts a fee for the judgment which 
blights a fancied genius. There is the fuming, raving, 
perhaps swearing, editor, who scrawls ugly red blotches 
on the copy of a trembling reporter. The latter, dismissed 
with a snort of disgust, must leave that august presence, 
collect the mangled remains of his inspiration, fit them 
reverently together, and give them to the linotype man. 
Finally, we have the “blurb” critics, who engage in 
mutual back-scratching, labeling as “ outstanding,” “ pre- 
eminent,” “ epochal,” and “the best since Shakespeare,” 
any piece of writing which affords worthwhile monetary 
consideration. Father Talbot once stigmatized this type 
of criticism as “a racket.” 

None of these critics look at life and literature from 
the vantage point of genuine criticism. A certain group 
of literary men, however, are at present engaged in seri- 
ously viewing the world, the people who live in it, and 
their problems. These men are generally known as critics, 
and the angle from which they view humanity may well be 
called “the critical angle.” The majority of these men 
began their careers as literary critics, though in this re- 
spect they differ from the “blurb” critics as widely as 
a regular practitioner from a quack. They were genuine 
critics, because they knew the best and were candid enough 
to tell when a book did not measure up to accepted 
standards. 

Within the last fifteen years these critics have evidenced 
a distinct change in their methods. Instead of criticizing 


the writings of others, they seem to have put aside the aid 
of books in order to direct their criticism at contemporary 
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life. They are looking around for themselves, possessing 
the perspicacity to see and the boldness to say that much 
modern writing, like many modern lives, is on the wrong 
tack. Naturally the attempt to get at the roots of dis- 
order, to discover what is wrong, has lent a philosophical 
tone to their writings. Instead of throwing themselves 
into the mill-race of progress, where the sole intellectual 
occupation is to comment upon the speed, this group of 
men turns a critical eye upon the panorama of life. 

Modern life presents an unusual picture. To many the 
whole affair is just a huge question mark, stark and terri- 
fying; to others it is a chaotic mass of unrelated details, 
meaningless and futile. So many startling things have 
happened during our century that men have become dulled 
to their frightful significance and apathetic in the face of 
evils which would have transformed our grandfathers into 
zealots and crusaders. Brutality awakens scarce a flutter 
in hearts seared and calloused by that holocaust of cruelty, 
the World War. Eyes hollow with hunger and hands 
beseechingly held out fail to arouse a blush from an 
irresponsive charity. Side by side with a superficial rad- 
icalism has arisen dangerous unconcern for the inherent 
dangers of socialistic teachings. Atheism is a byword, not 
causing a quiver in the religious sense of thousands and 
tens of thousands of our people. 

All this has resulted in flabby literature and shortsighted 
criticism. Writers have fallen into a slough of details; 
they seem incapable of any achievement save the glorifi- 
cation of unrelated fragments. Concentration upon the 
trees has resulted in chronic myopia whenever they view 
the forest. Much modern writing is not a little spattered 
with the dregs of the gutter; much more cankered by 
sneers, or suffused with mirthless laughter; much is 
frankly and brutally pagan. Finally, escape from our 
problems rather than their courageous solution character- 
izes far too many books. 

Impatience with literature of the type mentioned is 
largely responsible for the shift of criticism to the actual 
facts of life rather than their representation in the works 
of novelists. A consideration of a few leading names 
from this group of critics will indicate to what extent the 
critical angle has been adopted. 

The late Irving Babbitt began by writing upon “ Litera- 
ture and the American College” and ended by giving 
us a masterly critique of modern life in his “ Democracy 
and Leadership.” The titles are illuminating evidences of 
the transit from esthetics to ethics. Irritated by the 
literary laissez-faire of the age, Babbitt made a direct 
reply to the many sphinxes imperiling the future of the 
art of living as well as of writing. 

From his classical stronghold at Princeton, Paul Elmer 
More points out in “ Shelburne Essays ” how naturalism 
fails to appease the average man’s hunger for a good life. 

G. K. Chesterton began by shooting paradoxes at im- 
pressionism; he is now engaged in a defense of distrib- 
utism as zealous as it is prolific. His “‘ Chaucer” was as 
much a discussion of social problems as of medieval diction 
and poetic composition. 

Christopher Dawson invariably views life from the 
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critical angle. He delves into history for an explanation 
of the problems of our civilization; he examines the idea 
of progress; he marshals facts into an intelligible order. 

Jacques Maritain is a born poet, if ever there was one. 
Yet he seems to have instinctively turned to philosophy, 
leading in the diffusion of Thomism and the introduction 
of its principles into an age acutely troubled with intellec- 
tual dyspepsia. One can well appreciate his action, for it 
seems futile to expect another Dante without a renewal of 
the truths taught by Aquinas and a reflorescence of Chris- 
tian culture. 

This trend of mind is evident not only in individual 
writers, but likewise in the publishing companies and the 
periodicals. ‘ Essays in Order,” published by Sheed and 
Ward, are fundamentally books written from the critical 
angle. The evolution of the Bookman, former mouth- 
piece of the New Humanism, into the American Review, 
devoted to politico-economic subjects, is a forcible indica- 
tion of the swing of criticism from books to life. The 
bright cover has been replaced by a matter-of-fact gray 
one ; while the shrinkage in size is symbolical of intensity 
rather than insignificance. 

From the names mentioned it is evident that Catholics 
are not backward in taking their place in this realignment. 
The intellectual Catholic instinctively adopts the critical 
angle. This may seem strange to those who look upon 
the Church as an authoritarian strait-jacket, helplessly 
binding any critical propensities of the mind. That the 
Church dogmatically solves all problems, frowning upon 
individual solutions, is a superannuated bromide emphati- 
cally refuted by the experience of any Catholic thinker. 
The fact is that the Catholic is critical precisely because 
the Church, by widening his historical perspective and 
strengthening his grasp on fundamentals, teaches him to 
think in large terms, to push the horizon of knowledge 
farther out into the region of the unexplored. Her teach- 
ings, now so remarkably exemplified in the great Papal 
encyclicals on social justice, direct the thinker to vital 
problems. Best of all, Catholicism gives a thinker ideals, 
an absolute prerequisite to progress. 

The adoption of this critical angle should result in less 
superficiality and cant, more honesty and deeper insight. 
Viewing life in this manner, a man frees himself from the 
groups who are gullible enough to think themselves crit- 
ical, and not critical enough to know that they are gullible. 
Many illuminating truths will reward one who observes 
life from the critical angle: for instance, that the sole 
difference between a Bolshevist and a capitalist is a shave 
and a decent suit of clothes. The practice of facing facts 
instead of weighing phrases has fallen into disuse among 
us. It is deserving of reintroduction. 

And now, the poor poet, desirous of the better gifts, 
will doubtless ask whether we are to lay aside the laurel 
for the somber robes of the judge. Is beauty to remain 
in exile? Are creative powers to be relegated to the back- 
ground? The answer is twofold: Many brave souls are 
needed to nourish the flame of creative literature, but the 
richness of its development depends largely upon the suc- 
cess of our criticism. 
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REVIEWS 


Commodore John Barry: Father of the American Navy. By 

JosepH Gurn. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $3.50. 

It is the contention of the author that, although Barry, by repu- 
tation, is universally known and beloved, the particulars of his 
career are not so familiar, and to make them readily available 
is the special object of his story. What has been told about the 
founder of the American Navy, he holds, has been the work, in 
great measure, of “persons actuated by enthusiasm for his fame 
rather than by accurate historical knowledge of his deeds and 
services.” With the painstaking research that has made Mr. 
Gurn’s many contributions to our historical records so popular and 
so useful, he has presented his authoritative evidence and conclu- 
sions to show that Barry not only was the ranking officer of the 
Navy of the Revolution but one of the major founders of the 
Republic also. The older generation will remember how much of 
the rescue of Barry’s prestige and fame from obscurity was due 
to the patient and persistent delving into all sorts of sources by 
Martin I. J. Griffin. In 1908 Griffin gathered the scattered and 
fragmentary notes from his famous Journal and made up “ The 
Story of Commodore John Barry” for the third volume of his 
“Catholics in the American Revolution.” The frequent “cited by 
Griffin” in the Gurn history shows what a valuable assistant he 
was to this author, as he was to all others since dealing with the 
career of this famous sailor and great citizen. T.F.M. 





Church Union in Canada. Its Causes and Consequences. By 
Craris Epwin Sitcox. New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. $3.00. 

This scholarly volume gives a detailed history of the union of 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregationalist churches in 1925 
under the name of the United Church of Canada, and the history 
of the United Church during the first five years of its existence. 
Negotiations tending toward such a union had been going on since 
1922. The author deserves much praise for the thoroughness with 
which he has done his difficult work. A preface makes clear the 
purpose of the study, an introductory chapter indicates the method 
followed and the many difficulties that had to be considered. The 
report is divided into three parts. The first presents the general 
background and historical material indicating the forces which 
operated in Canada to make this country a pioneer in attempting 
so significant an experiment; the second part describes the actual 
processes by which the union was consummated and analyzes 
the arguments urged and the policies adopted by those who favored 
union and those who opposed it; the third part seeks to indicate 
the growth of the United Church since its consummation in 1925, 
to outline the various problems, internal and external, the solu- 
tion of which has been thrust upon it, and to evaluate its present 
position, not alone statistically but psychologically and soci- 
ologically, in the life of the nation. Useful appendices and tables 
are generously supplied and the volume has a good index. The 
hook merits a place in any well-supplied library. W. M. S. 





The Quest of Reality. By the Rr. Rev. Mscr. Watsue, M.A. 

St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $4.25. 

The modest sub-title of this book, “An Introduction to the 
Study of Philosophy,” would do the author an injustice if it 
conveyed the impression of a bare skeleton of philosophic thought. 
The book, in its 598 pages, is a very generous introduction to the 
field of philosophy, covering as it does the history of Western 
thought from Thales of Miletus to Bergson and Russell. There 
are many histories of philosophy; the distinctive features of this 
one make it specially satisfying. A unity and freshness pervade 
the whole, which the author secures by identifying the quest of 
reality with the search for Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, that 
“triple cord whereby we are bound to the Eternal.” The author 
manifests a fine sense of proportion in the allotment of space and 
emphasis; he is also to be commended for not merely enumerat- 
ing sources, but for imparting life to the really influential thinkers 
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of the past and present in his stimulating outlines of their works. 
It were hypercritical to pick out, in a work of so much merit 
and breadth, debatable statements and minor inaccuracies. The 
author thus expresses the purpose of his book: “The writer of 
‘The Quest of Reality’ would stress its humble claim as being 
only an ‘Introduction,’ offered as a ‘blazing of the trail,’ a ten- 
tative effort, which will perhaps suggest to someone more com- 
petent the desirability of working at a new Kritik which will not 
divorce what God has joined together—Pure and Practical Rea- 
son” (p. xv). Msgr. Walshe’s study of the historic quest of 
reality leads him to the conclusion that “the conflict of opinion 
from Thales to the present day emphatically justifies the state- 
ment that Divine Revelation is morally necessary, so that truths, 
which are not inaccessible to human reason, may be known by 
all, without difficulty, with certitude and to the exclusion of 
error” (p. 584). G. H. M. 





The Achievement of Rome. A Chapter in Civilization. By 
WILLiAM CHASE GREENE, Ph.D. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $4.50. 

Dr. Greene has given us in this admirable book both an analytic 
and synthetic survey of the culture and civilization of Ancient 
Rome. The treatment is penetrating and exhaustive. Every ele- 
ment of the history of that astonishing millennium is revealed—the 
land, the peoples, the early city-state, the family, the life in the 
home, the growth from city-state to world-empire, the Civis 
Romanus, his character and general consciousness, his struggle 
for freedom, his superstitions and religion, his philosophy and 
literature. In the final chapter on “ The Meaning of Civilization,” 
it is not without purpose and conviction that Dr. Greene quotes 
the haunting lines of Lucretius which sum up the historical gospel 
of the “ Everlasting Man” who, each in his time and place, hands 
on the torch, like a runner in a race, to those who follow: et quasi 
cursores vitai lampada tradunt. In a word, Rome is just, as the 
sub-title indicates, one chapter in the larger book of Western 
Civilization. Implicitly then the history of the West is seen not 
as an amorphous lump of which Rome is a bit, but as a whole of 
which Rome is a part. This then is one of those books that are 
essential to a right understanding of our own time. It is a book 
that forces one to ask what part we are weaving in that larger 
pattern of inner and outer life of thought and achievement which 
we call, for short, the culture of the West. It reminds one that 
it is not fanciful to see in the triple contemporary movement of 
Humanism, Reunion, and Internationalism an inevitable reaction 
to the negations of the Renaissance-Reformation-Revolution, which, 
in turn must be thought of as an intellectual, religious, and politi- 
cal revolt from the medieval Studium, Sacerdotium, and Imperium, 
which were again, in a very large historical sense, the Gallic, 
Italic, and Germanic attempts to maintain the older traditions of 
Athens, Jerusalem, and Rome. At any rate, it is likely enough 
that a culture and civilization which has taken several millennia 
to achieve its present pattern will not, over night and by the action 
of some mysterious Penelope, dwelling only in the inmost chamber 
of a morbid imagination, fall into the rags and tatters of a dis- 
carded world. And so it would seem, in the intellectual as in 
the economic sphere, the moan of the pessimist is being drowned 
in the voice of a healthier optimism. G. G. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Literary Studies—Can etymology be made attractive? A re- 
cent publication by the Merrymount Press, “ Picturesque Word 
Origins,” (G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. $1.50), 
shows how the study of words need not be wholly based on the 
prosaic dissection into roots and affixes. In this attractive book 
words become living things and trace their genealogy back to 
earliest times, some connoting the ancient expressions of a Roman 
soldier, some the “lingo of a Malay savage,” and some the happy 
phrase of an Athenian poet or an Anglo-Saxon farmer. What is 
a word? History and human interest live in some of the com- 
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monest words of our vocabulary, and fascinating stories make 
etymology anything but a dry grammatical process. The Eng- 
lish class will revel in tracing the growth of our language with the 
aid of “ Picturesque Word Origins.” 

P. C. Sands has been encouraged to follow up “ The Literary 
Genius of the Old Testament,” by a companion volume, “ The 
Literary Genius of the New Testament” (Oxford University 
Press. $1.75). Though avowedly devoted to literary evaluation 
only, the author, quite of necessity, touches on matters of inspira- 
tion and historicity. His quotations are from the Protestant ver- 
sions, with references to later translations such as Moffatt’s. The 
book will be of help to students of Scripture who can use it with 
discrimination, for there is much that is stimulating and in- 
structive. 





Biographical.—Lovers of Africa will enjoy the autobiographical 
tale of travel, adventure, and trade, of hard knocks at sea, and of 
the thrills of big-game shooting in the Belgian Congo in “ Congo 
Jake” (Claude Kendall, New York. $3.00), by Augustus C. Col- 
lodon. The writer is an Englishman of seventy-nine who envisions 
the stirring days of his youth through a rainbow cloud of remi- 
niscence. Lengthy or lushy description of bush scenery is refresh- 
ingly absent. The author is much more interested in the fascinating 
traits of jungle animals and men, and frequently contrasts the 
customs of tribesmen and Europeans. Americans, too, figure prom- 
inently in his narrative. “ Americans,” writes this Englishman, 
“were consistently the smartest, bravest, and most loyal friends 
I ever had.” And he knew. His partners were Americans, and 
his devoted wife was half American and half native. Though 
little of the magic of “ Trader Horn” clings to this simple, roman- 
tic tale, it has a charming introduction by radio-announcer Edwin 
C. Hill, and is not only highly entertaining and exciting, but also 
good reading from first to last. 

Snobbishness certainly is one of the outstanding characteristics 
of a popular biography of our President, entitled “ Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt ” (Appleton-Century. $1.75). Belle Moses, the author, 
goes out of her way to emphasize the fact that her subject is the 
exemplar of the blue-blooded tradition of the aristocracy of 
America. Hence, as is to be expected, F. D. R. can make no 
mistakes, and obstacles are only so many rungs in the ladder of 
success. This volume is scarcely the kind to inspire the average 
American boy to hope to follow in the footsteps of its hero. 

The foibles of Washington society as a theme for satirical 
treatment in prose and song would seem to be older than most 
of us suspected. Julia E. Kennedy brings this out in her recent 
brief but interesting doctoral dissertation, “George Watterston, 
Novelist, ‘Metropolitan Author,’ and Critic” (Catholic Univer- 
sity). Thus we learn that her subject, besides being the first 
full-time custodian of the Library of Congress, published as early 
as 1822, a novel, “The L ... Family at Washington,” wherein 
he gibed sometimes more boisterously than gently the social 
climbers and political time servers of that early day. 


With the Poets.—John Masefield, the English Poet Laureate, in 
“End and Beginning” (Macmillan. $1.50), writes a brief drama 
of the execution of that glamorous queen, Mary Stuart. Mr. 
Masefield seems to have captured the very spirit of the ill-fated 
lady, showing us how staunch and courageous she was in the face 
of death; her refusal to give up her faith—so utterly hateful to the 
proud Elizabeth. A Catholic might have written this playlet, so 
reverent is it concerning the Church and her doctrines. The title 
of the play is taken from Mary’s motto, “In my end is my 
beginning.” 

A. E. Housman, the author of those two exquisite books, “A 
Shropshire Lad” and “Last Poems,” has published a lecture he 
gave at Cambridge last May, styled “The Name and Nature of 
Poetry” (Macmillan. $1.00). It may be impossible to give a 
satisfactory definition of poetry, but no one is better qualified to 
describe it than Mr. Housman. This he endeavors to do in the 
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brief lecture before us, which will be a sheer delight to all inter- 
ested in this noble art. No library can well afford to exclude 
this little volume from its shelves. 

Most of the poems, especially the sonnets, in “ The Collected 
Verse of Robert Hillyer” (Knopf. $2.00), by a recognized lyric 
poet of distinction, with a touch of Dickinson in his rhythms, 
demand cautious reading; meanings lie below the surface. The 
poet has a flair for sharp imagery—“ Twilight is a slow lagoon,” 
for matching beat to mood as in the cow’s droll soliloquy, “Moo!” 
Attractively introduced in Estienne type, the book will charm dis- 
criminating lovers of poetry. 





Spiritual Reading.—In “ Blessed Diana and Blessed Jordan of 
the Order of Preachers” (Rosary Press, Somerset, Ohio. $1.00), 
the Rev. Norbert Georges, O.P., has retold the slender story of two 
Dominican Beati, one a nun, the other a Master General of the Order. 
Between them had flourished one of those intimate, holy friend- 
ships of which the Religious life shows a fair number of ex- 
amples. The second part of the book, pp. 87-206, is taken up 
with a translated collection of letters from Blessed Jordan to 
Blessed Diana, interesting in spite of their stiffness, and valuable 
for the sane and shrewd counsels they offer. 

The Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., has written a volume of 
meditations “ composed chiefly for young people,” entitled “ Follow 
the Saints” (Benziger. $1.50). Each meditation is connected 
with a very brief sketch of some saints’ life, about a page in 
length. The method of presentation is rather monotonously uni- 
form; the style runs much to the exclamatory; and the book lacks 
both table of contents and index. Spiritual reading, especially for 
the young, deserves and needs all the skill and allure of writing 
and arrangement that the author can bring to it. Father Herbst’s 
excellent little moral reflections and exhortations might find more 
readers and be more effective if their “form” were made as 
attractive as their “ matter.” 





Books Received.—TJhis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 


AMERICA IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
$3 University Press. 


Edited by T. M. Pearce and Telfair Hendon. 


Arr or tHe Novet, Tue. Pelham Rae. An ge. Macmillan. 
BIBLE ET LES RECITS BABYLONIENS, La. . Jean. 18 francs. Grasset. 
Brrp or Dawninc, THE. ~s Rancid oe so Macmillan. 


Decemper Nicut. Willa $1.00. K: 

DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED hy $3.00. “A ppleton- Century. 
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The Wheel of Life. Not All Saints. Honor Among Women. 
Murder of a Banker. 

After a perusal of “The Wheel of Life” (Stokes. $2.00), by 
Hermynia zur Mithlen, and translated by Margaret Goldsmith, it 
is difficult for this reviewer to understand why it warranted trans- 
lation. It is written in the form of a diary, but even the most 
courageous author would ordinarily hesitate to have the heroine 
write down the account of her own death, as is done here. The 
story deals with a young girl of fourteen years of age, who through 
ill health is obliged to leave her convent school in France. She 
does considerable traveling for anyone in a delicate state of tuber- 
culosis, and is introduced to situations which would inevitably 
strike the average child as being altogether wrong. But this child 
is sO ingenuous and simple that she accepts the obviously sinful 
circumstances with flimsy explanations which would not deceive 
anyone of average intelligence. This lack of common sense is some- 
how due to her convent training. The Reverend Mothers should 
have told her how different life is out here in the world. When 
she hears her parents quarreling, she remembers how in the con- 
vent she was taught that “anger is a sin which confuses the 
mind”; she learned about the organization of heaven: where the 
angels and the archangels belong: all about the Patriarchs and 
the Church Fathers: but nobody had told her what a gigolo was. 
Not a single decent character appears in the book; everyone is 
living in a state of open sin. The style would suggest that the 
story was intended for youthful readers, but the record of events 
could hardly be intended for any save the most sophisticated and 
worshippers of modern vanity. 

The title of “ Not All Saints” (Longmans, Green. $2.00), by 
Elizabeth Raynor, is taken from the old Irish proverb: “ They 
are not all saints who use Holy Water.” The story itself tells of 
a young English girl, who, under the delusion that she has a fine 
position as the Paris correspondent of an English magazine, is 
in reality being used as a carrier of drugs between Paris and 
London. Love and adventure are mingled in orthodox proportions. 
It is, in treatment and in tone, quite frankly a Catholic book and 
though perhaps a bit amateurish, is interesting enough. The hero- 
ine is pictured as quite unsophisticated; and, in fact, though the 
author assures us again and again that the girl is very clever, it 
is hard to distinguish between what the author calls lack of 
sophistication and what the world of today calls sheer dumbness. 
Charmion Crosby, more or less the villainess of the play, is well 
drawn and very real—with this exception. At the close of the 
book we are told that Charmion is to become a nun. To quote 
now from the last page: “‘Charmion a nun?’ and Van Ruten 
laughed. He really couldn’t help it.” In spite of the heroine’s 
rejoinder, neither could the reviewer. 

Even since 1901 George Gibbs has written a book a year. He 
must be tiring. His “ Honor among Women” (Appleton-Century. 
$2.00) is not distinguished by any compelling positive excellence 
nor marred by any very objectionable defects, leaving a fairly 
good narrative for an idle hour. The depression wipes out a 
wealthy New York family. The same night the father kills his 
body, the girl kills her soul by giving herself in a moment of pas- 
sion to a fortune-hunting Italian count. The story then is the 
record of her efforts to remake her fortune and herself. She suc- 
ceeds to an average degree through incidents that do not rise 
above the commonplace and with characters who are not convinc- 
ing. There are opportunities—but the author seems content with 
the very ordinary telling of a very ordinary tale. 

There are many J. S. Fletcher fans, and they may find much 
to admire in “ Murder of a Banker” (Knopf. $2.00). It is an- 
other adventure of Chaney and Camberwell, “private inquiry 
agents,” and discusses the disappearance and death of a prominent 
London banker. There is nothing much to commend in the story, 
nor is there much to condemn. It is just another Fletcher story, 
with nothing to distinguish it greatly from his other mysteries— 
that is to say, it is well designed, but does not rise above a mere 
competence. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


American Students Abroad 


To the Editor of America: 

May I congratulate Dr. v.K. Menge, on the study made of the 
foreign-university student in the issue of America for October 
14? Such articles are extremely interesting and should prove very 
profitable to us if only they could lead to a more serious study 
of the character of our students and the clumsy educational system 
we are trying to force upon them, and, on a larger scale, if they 
could lead us to the realization of the essential difference of men- 
tality which exists between America and Europe in general—a 
lack that has proved a stumbling block to more than one of our 
diplomats and Presidents. 

When Doctor Menge touches on the defects of our system, he 
comes to the point with a directness and definiteness that brooks 
no contradiction. The “gaspillage” of talent caused year in 
and year out by our stupid formalism and “manualistic” mediocrity 
is a crying sin. Natural intellectual ability, which has to bow to 
no other in the world, is talked into thin air by teachers and 
volatilized into filmy day-dreams of bored and idle students. Pro- 
fessors in Europe still believe that ideas, quite abstract, are really 
the proper object of the intellect and they discuss them with their 
students quite independently of the “manual” memory test. The 
students naturally respond to the confidence shown them and, more 
often than not, think. 

Dr. Menge, however, is much less happy in analyzing the Latin 
student than in criticizing the American. He becomes even quite 
confused. The fundamental difference between the American stu- 
dent and the Latin is psychological, not scholastic, though that also 
has a part. No one, for instance, could believe that the barbarity 
of the Cuban students in violating the naked corpse of a public 
enemy is of a higher intellectual value than the horse-play of 
certain Harvard students who stopped a subway train between 
stations, broke windows, and engaged in a rowdy scuffle with the 
police, though keeping all the time well within the limits of hu- 
man outrage. Nor could one easily believe that the Latin students 
played their role because of their “ being mature men and women,” 
or because their “discipline . . develops a sounder thinking,” 
or because of “their desire for security, not only national or po- 
litical, but in every field of thought,” or because “they insist upon 
objective standards to measure quality” and “do not want to be 
self in every field of effort, both intellectually and emotionally his 
original,” and finally, not even because “having disciplined him- 
suppressed emotions flare up with tremendous energy when at 
last they find expression.” 

If one looks even casually at the problem proposed by Dr. 
Menge, one cannot help but look for the explanation in the very 
opposite of the reasons given above. Even Dr. Menge himself 
becomes engaged in several patent contradictions. 

A more profound explanation seems to lie psychologically in 
their highly emotional, vivid, and at times, even ruthless, tempera- 
ment, and educationally in the deplorable condition, religious, 
moral, and intellectual, of Godless institutions called “ State Uni- 
versities”; in the exaggerated individualism which some call 
“ maturity” but which, in fact, approaches nearer to intellectual 
and moral chaos; in the atheistic premises of their teaching, which, 
at the base of it all, betray even the fine logic of the Latins. 

May we some day have a fine analysis of the splendid character 
of the American student, so that he may be less misunderstood 
in these Latin countries, and that, with clearer understanding, we 
may correct the faults in our educational system and aid our 
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student in achieving a formation as a scholarly and cultured man, 
to make him the peer of the best in the world? 
France. E.G. 


Modern Martyrs 
To the Editor of America: 

For the past few weeks a cold shiver meandered along my 
spinal column every time I gazed upon your advertisement of the 
pamphlet “An Outlaw of Christ.” No doubt many others have 
stared horror-stricken at the death mask of Father Pro, a martyred 
Jesuit priest—and martyred, mind you, by a supposedly civilized 
country in the year of grace 1927. Echoes of Tyburn, of the 
rack, the scaffold, the disemboweling of English outlaws of 
Christ! As this Mexican travesty of justice fades slowly and 
quietly into the night of years, Catholic posterity will undoubt- 
edly be deeply moved by heroic tales depicting in Bensonian style 
the ruthless barbarism of fanatics below the Rio Grande. Would 
that in these our days every Catholic were well-informed of the 
heroism of Father Miguel Pro, of Humberto, his brother, and 
their two companions! These outlaws of Christ are the Church's 
challenge to paganism, a challenge that has been repeated through- 
out the ages. The more one ponders over the atrocities connected 
with these “outlaws,” the more one realizes that after all, the 
Catholic Faith is something worth dying for even in this century. 

This is not a blurb that I am attempting. Neither is it a clarion 
call for propaganda. It is just the expression of a hope that more 
Catholics will benefit by the brilliant example of the cardinal 
virtues which these martyrs bequeathed as our heritage. Father 
Pro, S.J., fell dead in the Mexican prison yard after he had mur- 
mured a prayer for his executioners. Why was he shot? The 
Mexican policemen said that he had plotted Obregon’s death. 
That is their story and it seems that they are stuck with it! 

Granite, Md. R. Luts GAuTHIER. 


Appeal of Santa Fé’s Archbishop 


To the Editor of AMeERIcA: 

This Christmas the Marquette League for Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions with offices at 105 East 22nd Street, New York City, is mak- 
ing a special appeal for St. Catherine’s Indian Mission School, 
Santa Fé, N. M. It is in answer to the urgent request of His Ex- 
cellency Most Reverend Rudolph A. Gerken, D.D., Archbishop of 
Santa Fé. Archbishop Gerken pleads: 

The 344 children at St. Catherine’s Mission School must 
be fed and cared for. Money will be needed for a large sup- 
ply of flour to make bread and other foodstuffs to nourish 
their young bodies and for sufficient fuel to keep out the 
winter’s cold. It may not be generally realized, but here in 
Santa Fé, which has a climate milder than most parts of 
the Southwest, we often have long and cold winters. 

Unless your members come to our assistance, this Christ- 
mas will be sad for the children at St. Catherine’s and this 
winter a desperate one for Sisters and children alike. 

Last August Archbishop Gerken was installed as the seventh 
Archbishop of the historic See of Santa Fé. He is the successor 
to the late lamented and saintly Archbishop Daeger, who came 
to his tragic death December 2, 1932. Although Archbishop Gerken 
has found many other vexing problems in his vast Missionary 
diocese of over 104,000 square miles, yet he has made the needs 
of our Indian Missions his first concern—especially those of St. 
Catherine’s Mission School in the city of Santa Fé. We must 
encourage this young, able, zealous, and apostolic Bishop. 

Archbishop Gerken would like to get at least $5,000 to pro- 
vide food and fuel for the little children at St. Catherine’s. I know 
that the friends of our Indian Missions throughout the country 
will want to grant, if possible, the Archbishop’s request. 

For the love of the Christ King and in His Holy Name, I urge 
our friends to give what they can in response to Archbishop 
Gerken’s touching appeal. 

New York. Rr. Rev. Mscr. WititaMm J. Flynn, 

Director General, Marquette League. 
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Home News.—To remove dissension between George 
N. Peek, head of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, and Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, President 
Roosevelt on December 6 removed from the AAA its 
authority over many codes, which will be turned over to 
the NRA. However, codes pertaining to manufacturers 
engaged in the first processing of agricultural products 
will be retained by the AAA. The main difference is be- 
lieved to be Mr. Peek’s favoring a minimum of regulation, 
particularly regarding profits, as long as the farmer gets 
a fair return, while those opposing him feel that the con- 
sumer must be protected. On December 6, the President 
created a National Emergency Council to coordinate and 
consolidate the emergency activities of the Government. 
Frank C. Walker, treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee and secretary of the Executive Council, was 
appointed temporary executive director. The Council will 
be composed of the heads of the Administration’s relief 
organizations. It will have branches in every State and 
county, and a central information bureau to provide “ all 
factual information with reference to the various govern- 
mental agencies.” The President made a brief speech on 
December 6, broadcast to the nation, before the Federal 
Council of Churches, in which he challenged the “ pagan 
ethics” of modern civilization; reported on efforts to 
provide a more equitable balance of the “ abundant life,” 
the common aim of State and Church; and condemned 
lynching as “ collective murder ”—that “we do not ex- 
cuse those in high places or the low who condone lynch 
law.”” On December 5, by ratification of the Twenty-first 
Amendment by Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Utah, Prohibi- 
tion repeal became effective. In his proclamation, the 
President asked cooperation of all to restore greater re- 
spect for law and order, and asked that no State authorize 
the return of the saloon. On November 29, Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., of New York, was appointed Chairman of the 
Alcohol Control Administration. The State Department 
was negotiating with foreign countries for reciprocal trade 
agreements on the basis of the new liquor market here. 
With the publication, on November 30, of the December 
New Outlook, Alfred E. Smith continued his attack on 
the Administration’s policies. He styled the civil-works 
program merely an attempt to cover up the breakdown of 
the Public Works Administration. In reply, Harry L. 
Hopkins announced that 1,183,267 persons had been em- 
ployed under civil works by November 25, the end of the 
first week of operation, and that by December 14, the 
goal of 4,000,000 would be achieved. On December 3, 
Secretary Ickes stated that 3,000,000 men had returned 
to employment on public works, directly and indirectly, in- 
cluding those employed on civil works and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which are partly financed by PWA. 
On December 4, General Johnson agreed to the principle 
of labor representation on code authorities, for which la- 
bor leaders had been fighting for several weeks. In his 
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annual report to the President, Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson on December 2 said the United States could not 
afford to continue to lead in disarmament by example. He 
advised a policy of constructing a certain number of ships 
each year, to bring the Navy up to strength. At the end 
of November, the public debt of the United States stood 
at $23,534,115,771, the highest point since 1921. The Gov- 
ernment had a deficit of $772,465,574, as compared with 
$1,151,985,519 a year earlier. 


Pan-American Conference.—In an atmosphere of un- 
usual friendliness and good will President Gabriel Terra 
of Uruguay opened the Seventh Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Montevideo on December 3. The opening cere- 
mony took place in the Chamber of Deputies, Uruguay’s 
beautiful marble hall of assembly, in the presence of nine 
Foreign Ministers and seventy-eight delegates, represent- 
ing all twenty-one members of the Pan-American Union. 
The United States was represented by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull and five other delegates, one of them a wom- 
an, Dr. Sophonisba P. Breckenridge. In his keynote ad- 
dress President Terra deplored the Chaco War and the 
tariff barrier erected against their neighbors by so many 
American countries. He mentioned the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff specifically as a reason why South Americans cannot 
pay their private or public debts, why their factories are 
closed, and why they have been forced to increase their tax 
burdens to meet the expenses of government. He expressed 
his conviction that the delegates would not leave Monte- 
video without solving the chief economic problems of 
North and South America. The portions of his address 
dealing with the Chaco problem and reciprocity treaties 
were greeted with bursts of applause. A friendly atmos- 
phere had been created by the Uruguay press, which 
stressed particularly the modification of United States- 
Latin American policies by President Roosevelt, his re- 
fusal to intervene in Cuba, and his statement that United 
States Marines would not again land in Latin America to 
protect powerful banking interests. In the first plenary 
session of the Conference, which was held the next day, 
the United States delegation declined any chairmanships, 
and Secretary Hull was appointed as a member of the 
Steering Committee, and each of the other United States 
delegates as members of the several committees. The 
Steering Committee approved a resolution calling for a 
Pan-American economic conference in the near future. 
It also voted to admit Observers from Spain and Portugal 
to the present Conference and published a memorandum 
from the League of Nations which sought to concentrate 
in the League peace efforts in this hemisphere, as well as 
elsewhere. Mexico’s Foreign Minister proposed an inter- 
American system of banking and currency. The most 
interesting incident of that day was an impassioned plea 
for recognition of the Grau Government of Cuba by Dr. 
Angel Alberto Giraudy, head of the Cuban delegation. 
While his speech was full of implied criticism of the 
United States policy of recognition and alleged interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Island, our delegates, who 
listened attentively, seemed relieved that the speech was 
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not more inflammatory. The only applause during the 
address was from the Haitian delegation, although the 
whole Conference applauded at its close. 


Mussolini and Litvinov Confer.—Following his ar- 
rival in Rome, Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Commis- 
sar, held on December 3 three conversations with Premier 
Mussolini of Italy. It was understood that they agreed 
to have ratified, in their respective countries, the treaty 
of non-aggression which was signed last September. This 
would mean that the Soviet Government would feel free 
to join the disarmament discussions. M. Litvinov admit- 
ted that the religious situation in Russia had been one of 
the subjects discussed. He denied, however, that he had 
had any contact, even indirect, with the Vatican during 
his visit to Rome. The disarmament conference was dead, 
said M. Litvinov. Russia could not think of joining the 
League. 


Starvation Reports.—Reports from Warsaw stated 
that four priests, Pavel Chomitch, Jan Troigo, Albin Mar- 
kiuchevski and Josef Sovinsky, became insane recently in 
the Svirsk concentration camp 150 miles north of Lenin- 
grad. The Polish Government was reported as offering 
to exchange Communists now held in Polish prisons for 
the priests. The number of priests held in prison was 


said to be ninety-four, of whom between thirty-five and 
forty were thought to be Poles. The Vatican City Osser- 
vatore Romano, quoting the Swiss Journal de Geneve, 


stated that cannibalism was being practised on an increas- 
ing scale in Siberia and other remote regions. In Vienna, 
Dr. Amende, German secretary of the minorities commit- 
tee, asserted that according to his reports there were be- 
tween six and fifteen million victims of the hunger catas- 
trophe in the Ukraine and Caucasus. These reports, he 
said, had been contradicted by Edouard Herriot, French 
Premier. Stanislav V. Kossior, a member of the Com- 
munist Political Bureau, in a speech before the plenary 
session of the Ukrainian Communist party claimed that 
grain collections in the Ukraine had greatly improved, and 
that the “ danger was past.” 


Martial Law in Spain.—The first regular Cortes of 
the Republic was scheduled to meet on December 8. With 
the second elections completed on December 3, it was pos- 
sible with more or less accuracy to announce the general 
political complexion of the Cortes. The Right parties 
totaled 212 Deputies, of whom 30 were professed Mon- 
archists. The center parties totaled 163 seats, with the 
Radicals holding 101 of that number. On the Left, 60 
Socialists helped to make up a total of 98. According to 
press reports, it was the hope of Catholic leaders that a 
new center Government would be formed immediately, 
composed of Radicals and having the support but not the 
actual collaboration of the Right. Foreign correspondents 
offered no explanation of the sudden remarkable silence, 
due obviously to a rigid censorship, that had followed the 
general elections of November 19. But on December 3 
it was announced that the Cabinet, fearing syndicalist dis- 
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orders and an alleged plot to upset the Government, had 
imposed a “ state of prevention” throughout the nation. 
The expected plot, attributed chiefly to the anarchist Na- 
tional Confederation of Labor, failed to take place. Dur- 
ing the elections (in which some 95 Deputies were chosen 
for the Cortes) Madrid reported anti-clerical rioting. 
Twenty persons were injured when mobs tried to prevent 
monks and nuns from voting ; another mob stormed a con- 
vent. Meanwhile, in Barcelona, the strike of transporta- 
tion workers entered its third week. 


German Catholics Firm.—The Catholics of Germany, 
in spite of the Concordat which was heartily praised by 
the German Bishops, found that the battle for religious 
rights was far from won. The paganistic trend among the 
Nazi leaders of German Protestantism, as well as the non- 
Aryan exclusion clause, made it clear that religion and 
the Christian Faith were endangered through excessive 
nationalism. Cardinal Faulhaber on December 3, speak- 
ing from the pulpit of St. Michael’s Church in Munich, 
called upon German Protestants to join with Catholics 
in defense of Christianity. In condemning racial ideology 
he declared: “In such a situation a Bishop cannot keep 
silence. Not blood but faith is the foundation of re- 
ligion.” He strongly pleaded for the preservation of the 
Old Testament as well as the New. His bold utterance 
was a signal that the Catholics would act as a unit under 
the leaderships of their Bishops against any political force 
which tried to undermine Christ’s kingdom on earth. The 
Bishops of Germany have a well-organized plan for the 
development of Catholic Action in a nationwide organiza- 
tion, each diocese forming a working unit. The head- 
quarters of the organization was placed in Duesseldorf 
in the Canisiushaus. The official monthly bulletin was 
named Kirche und Volk. Two more Catholic priests were 
sentenced to imprisonment, Father Brodesser at Dort- 
mund and Father Stender at Nordhausen, for “ deroga- 
tory remarks.” Two other priests, Father Muhler and 
Father Rossberger of Freising, were haled before the 
court of Munich on charges of spreading “ atrocity 
stories.” Efforts to withdraw Catholic boys from the 
Catholic Action group to enlist them in the “ Hitler 
Youth ” organization led to bitter complaints on violations 
of the Concordat. 


Confusion Among Protestants.—It was very notice- 
able that the German Lutherans were gaining in strength 
and fearlessness in resisting the Nazi efforts to replace 
Christianity by a national hodge-podge of religions. Their 
calling upon Catholics to support them in their fight for 
Christ and the many manifestations of mutual coopera- 
tion in the anniversary year of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion, caused favorable comment in the public press. Dr. 
Ludwig Mueller seemed to realize he had blundered in 
attaching his religious chariot to a political star. On De- 
cember 3, the Reich Bishop resigned from the Nazi Ger- 
man Christians’ Society and in a pastoral letter he for- 
bade all officials in the Church organization to hold mem- 
bership in ecclesiastical-political organizations. While at- 
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tempting to introduce more conservative leaders in his 
Church Cabinet, he found many of the conservative lead- 
ers unwilling to join him. It was quite evident that the 
Reich Bishop was losing caste with all Protestants who 
take their religion seriously. Many were looking for his 
immediate retirement. 


Italy’s Judgment on the League.—The Fascist Grand 
Council, which had been called to decide upon Italy’s re- 
lations with the League, passed a resolution on December 
5 which would “render Italy’s further participation in 
the League dependent on radical changes in that organiza- 
tion to be brought about in the shortest possible time, 
which changes must affect the League in its constitution, 
in its methods, and in its objectives.” These changes 
were thought to be: 1) the separation of the Versailles 
treaty from the League Covenant; and revision in 
favor of: 2) the leadership of the great Powers, in ac- 
cordance with the present policy of Italy in the peace dis- 
cussions ; 3) change in procedure, particularly the hamper- 
ing unanimity rule; 4) reform of the League’s finances. 
Italian observers were careful to explain that no threat 
was intended. Italy genuinely wished to save the League, 
but was obliged to recognize the present obstacles to its 
success. By Articles X, XII, XIII, and XVI of the cove- 
nant, by which the Versailles status quo is maintained, the 
participation of Germany, the United States, and Russia 
is prevented. In the meanwhile a sixty-six page memor- 
andum was sent by the League to the Pan-American con- 
ference in session at Montevideo, Uruguay, offering the 
League’s leadership in establishing peace among the South 
American republics. Professors G. L. Warren and 
Joseph Chamberlain, of the United States, were on hand 
in Geneva to attend the first meetings of the High Com- 
mission for Refugees from Germany, of which James 
McDonald, American, is High Commissioner. 


Mexican Presidential Candidate——The nominating 
convention of the National Revolutionary party, meeting 
at Querétaro, on December 6 nominated General Lazaro 
Cardenas, former Minister of War, as candidate for the 
next Presidential term from 1934 to 1940. He is ex- 
pected to be elected, as the party is the dominant one in 
Mexico. The convention went on record on December 6 
as favoring a change in the constitution’s educational pro- 
visions to substitute “ socialist education ” in Article II. 
The party’s six-year plan for Mexico assumed definite 
form, an intensive program of education for youth being 
the primary feature. In a speech on December 6, a dele- 
gate declared that “ the Mexican revolution wants no God 
and the revolutionary party wants no God.” 


Temporary Lull in Paris.—The Chautemps Cabinet 
received a vote of confidence in the Chamber on December 
2, and immediately afterwards the Deputies voted, 569 to 
11, approving a statement that the reform of the financial 
situation was a matter of extreme urgency. Political ob- 
servers remarked, however, that no such overwhelming 
majority was likely for any specific proposal towards bal- 
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ancing the budget that might be offered by the Premier in 
the near future. The threatened invasion of Paris by 
hunger marchers from the northern mining districts was 
broken up at St. Denis. Figures published late last month 
showed that between October 20 and November 24, the 
loss of gold amounted to 4,000,000,000 francs. Most of 
this gold went to England, it was asserted, because of the 
operations of the British Equalization Fund. 


Austrian Priests Out of Politics —By a decision of 
the Austrian Bishops under Cardinal Innitzer, priests were 
forbidden to hold political offices or take active part in 
politics. The delicate political situation was given as a 
reason, but it was well known that Pope Pius XI favors 
this policy of abstention, desiring concentration on the 
spiritual sphere. 


Britain’s Reply to Ireland.—In a letter dated Novem- 
ber 29 to J. H. Thomas, Dominions Secretary, President 
de Valera of the Irish Free State asked the British Gov- 
ernment for a “ direct and unequivocal statement ” of its 
attitude towards the Irish people should they decide to 
sever all connection with the British Commonwealth. This 
communication was sent in answer to a recent statement 
read before the House of Commons by Mr. Thomas, who 
declared that the Irish Free State must accept responsibili- 
ties if it intended to enjoy the privileges of membership in 
the British Commonwealth. On December 5, Mr. de Va- 
lera received an evasive reply from the Secretary in which 
he declared that the “ British Government cannot believe 
that the Irish Free State Government contemplate final 
repudiation of the treaty obligations in the manner sug- 
gested, and consequently do not feel called upon to say 
what attitude they would adopt in circumstances wich 
they regarded as purely hypothetical.” | The probable 
course of action which the British Government might 
take, should Mr. de Valera make an appeal to the country 
to register a verdict at the polls, was not disclosed in the 
Government’s reply. The strained relations existing be- 
tween the two countries were expected to continue with no 
letdown of the British tariff wall against Irish exports. In 
South Down, Mr. de Valera by defeating his Republican 
opponent became a member of the Northern Ireland 
Parliament. 





Next week, two articles in the Christmas issue 
will be devoted to Confession and Communion. 
A layman, Vincent de Paul Fitzpatrick, will tell 
of “ The Sweetest Christmas Song,” the words of 
absolution ; and a priest, Francis P. LeBuffe, will 
write of Bethlehem, “ The House of Bread.” 

John LaFarge will cull from Russian papers 
some interesting items, which he will present next 
week in an article, “ Moscow Comments on Rec- 
ognition.” 

How a Catholic group in Denver held a stir- 
ring meeting to study the Catholic movement in 
letters in Europe will be told by E. J. Ander- 
son in “ Denver’s Literary Experiment.” 




















